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New 
Webster’s Dictionaries 


Both the 


Elementary-School Dictionary and Secondary- 
School Dictionary 


have been completely revised under new 1925 copyright, abridged 
directly from corresponding revision of Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 

A large number of new words and new meanings of old words 
have been added in these new dictionaries. The definitions of 
hundreds of words have been simplified, clarified, and made more 
interesting. The department of proper names has been completely 
revised and reset. The changes have been so extensive that they 
have necessitated the resetting of one-third of the books and the 
making of new sets of plates throughout. 


Another Carpenter Book 
“The Foods We Eat” 


By Frank G. Carpenter and Frances Carpenter 
191 Pages With Illustrations Price $0.72 


A supplementary reader for use in the lower grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. In a very interesting and entertaining manner 
through the formation of a club the authors take a group of chil- 
dren, including the child reader, on imaginary journeys to many 
parts of the world in order to make them acquainted with the vari- 
ous common articles of food. In this way the pupils discover how 
rice is grown, where sugar cane comes from, how meat is prepared 
for our use, where salt comes from, how butter, cheese, and bread 
are made, etc. Various suggestions are provided which will enable 
any teacher to trace the journeys on a globe and to make the young 
pupils feel that they are learning all these facts at first hand. The 
illustrations are unusually numerous and distinctive. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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rancor | Two Waluable Teaching Aids 


NORMAL 
and PRIMARY PLANS F 

at a Saving to You INSTRUCTOR 
Order Now and Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient STUDIES py 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans _ is published monthly dur” 
ing the school year from September to June inclusive. It sup- 
plies practical, usable classroom material adapted to the needs 
of teachers of all the grades and rural schools and covering every 
branch of school work. There are masterpieces of art in full color 
with complete material for class study; full page drawings for seat 
work, etc.; poster patterns and designs for calendars; blackboard 
drawings, etc.; editorials by foremost educators; several pages of 
school entertainment material each month; and many other help- 
ful departments including: ‘‘Teacher’s Help-One-Another Club”, "Primary Methods and Devices, Suggestions for 
Grammar Grades, Requested Poems, Practical Ideas from Everywhere, Book Reviews, and others. Su ription 
price $2.00 per year. See special offer in order blank below. 





























The Instructor Picture Studies consists of full color reproductions of the following eight famous paintings, each on 
heavy plate paper, size 934x1234 inches: The Torn Hat—Sully; By the River—Lerolle; Old Ironsides—Johnson; The 
Balloon—Dupre; Song of the Lark—Breton; Age of Innocence—Reynolds; Dignity and Impudence—Landseer; Deer 
in che Forest, Twilight—Bonheur. Each picture is enclosed i in a folder on which is printed complete story and question 
material for use in the study of the picture. Also enclosed in each folder are 48 miniature halftone reproductions of the 
painting for distribution to the pupils. ee ee ee _—_ CC —_ 
(A total of 384 miniature pictures in | KSJ-Oct. Date. =. se 

















Led ae cde ak ae ee F. A. Owen Publishing Co. / Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, 8, , tows, ‘ 
art paper an fliuctrated, sue 0x13 inches (Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


: Please send me 
Pri £ let tfolio, $1. 
ae er cancel after or a" ‘4 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.00 


. a Instructor Picture Studies, $1.50 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. [] Both of the above at the special combination price of $3.20 
Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 


L Place cross (X) in one of I am enclosing payment herewith. 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. CI 


these squares to indicate 
I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1925. 
(Address Office Nearest to You) preference as to payment. L . 
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Ask for Catalog of over 400 books for amen 
Teachers and Schools. St. or R. F. D 
Post Office. State 











Overworked Teachers!! 
AVOID MISDIRECTED EFFORT 
YOU will find a very important message in 


‘‘HOW TO STUDY’’ 


A Hand-Book of Practical Hints on the Technique of Effective Study by WILLIAM ALLAN BROOKS 
A GUIDE containing hundreds of practical hints and short cuts in the economy of learning, to assist teachers 
and students in securing MAXIMUM SCHOLASTIC RESULTSat a minimum cost of time, energy and fatigue. 
BASED on well established principles of educational psychology, it will savethe teacher as well as the student 
a great deal of misdirected labor, worry and fatigue. 
Some of the Topics Covered 


The Teste e of Effective Study. Examinations and Lecture Notes. 
i 


Brain and Digestion in Relation to Study. The Athlete and His Studies 

How to Study Modern Languages. Advantages and Disadvantages of Copeiee- 
How to Study Literature. Why College, and After College, What? 
How to Study Science. Ete., Etc., Etc., Ete, Etc., Ete. 


Developing Concentration and Efficiency. 


Why You Need This Guide 


“It is safe to say that failure to guide and direct study is the weak point in the whole educational machine.’ 

—Prof. G. M. Whipple, U. of Meckigon. 
‘‘Misdirected labor, though honest and well intentioned, may lead to naught. Amongthe most important things 
for the student to learn is how to study. Withouta knowledge of this his labor may be largely in —— 

—Prof. G. F. Swain, M. 1. T. 
“To students and teachers who have never learnt how to study, work is very often a chastisement, a flagella- 
tion and an insuperable obstacle to contentment.’ —Prof. A. Inglis, Harvard University. 
‘‘Academic psychology with its highly productive resources gladly owes to these students the obligation of giv- 
ing all it can to make this learning process easier, more pleasant and more productive’. 
—Prof. G. V. N. Dearborn. 


You Need This Intelligent Assistance 


AMERICAN STUDENT PUBLISHERS, | 
22 West 43rd St., New York. 


CLIP ga 





Gentlemen: 
AND MAIL | ~~ _ mea copy of ‘“‘How to Study” for which I enclose $1.00 cash; 
10 check. 
TODAY | Name 
Address sealcaisshga 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT URGES CAREFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION IN THE ELECTION OF COUNTY 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS. 


Frankfort, Kentucky, October 1, 1925. 
To the Voters of Kentucky: 


One very important question affecting the rights and privileges 
of the children of the State will be before you for determination at the 
regular November election of the present year. I refer to the election 
of members of the county boards of education. 


Under the law each county in the State contains five educational 
divisions. One member of the county board of education is to be 
elected from each educational division by the qualified voters thereof. 
The law governing eligibility is as follows: 


‘Any person shall be eligible to the office of member of the county 
board of education who is over twenty-one years of age, and who has 
had a common school education, and who has been a resident in the 
county for which he or she is elected at least one year next preceding 
his or her election, and who is a resident of that division of the county 
district that he or she is chosen to represent, and who is not in the 
employ of the county board of education and not a party to any con- 
tract with the same.” 


I am asking the Press of the State to call the attention of the voters 
to the election of county board members, and to urge that the 
people exercise care and good judgment in the selection of the best 
persons qualified for this responsible positicn in their respective 
educational divisions. The school policies of the county for the next 
four years will be determined by the board elected this November. 


Under a recent decision of the Appellate Court the terms of 
county superintendents now in office will not expire until June 30, 
1926. The boards elected in November will elect the county superin- 
tendent who will assume the duties of that office July 1, 1926. The 
boards elected in November will elect the teachers in all sub-districts 
of their counties for service in the schools. 


The voters of the State should not become so interested in local 
and state contests as to overlook the great privilege of selecting a 
county board of education who will be willing to render the county 
and the children therein a patriotic and unselfish service. 


ee Jae 


Superintendent Public Instruction 
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HIGH POINTS IN STATE 
ASSOCIATION JOURNALS. 


By Joy ELMER Morcan, Editor 


The Journal of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Read to the Secretaries of State Education Associa- 
tions during annual meeting at Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Journal of the State Education 
Association as we know it today is a com- 
paratively recent institution, quite different 
in character from the pioneers of eighty 
yearsago. The first of the state periodicals 
was the Journal of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, which began 
publication in 1845. It did much to hold 
up the hands of Henry Barnard who was 
battling to build the free school system in 
that state. From that day to this the 
state journals have helped to carry the 
torch of educational progress. Their greatest 
development has come within this genera- 
tion. In 1908 the total membership of the 
state associations was 65,993. In 1921 it 
was 250,000. In 1925 it is over 500,000. 
Since nearly every state association has its 
official organ, this means that more than 
half a million teachers come under the 
professional influence of the magazines of 
our great state associations. To give 
inspiration and information to this far- 
flung teaching army is a challenging task. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


Perhaps it will be more helpful for me to 
mention matters of form and content and 
then refer to journals which best illustrate 
them. It has been my privilege to examine 
more or less regularly practically all of the 
educational journals of the United States 
during the past five years. At no point 
has there been greater improvement than 
in the organs of state associations. Year 
by year new ones have been established 
and old ones have been made better. So 
many good things could be said that it is 
not easy to pick out the high spots. 


ForM. 


Under the head of form may be con- 
sidered the whole mechanical aspect of the 
magazine. In my opinion a magazine 
which is perfect in form should meet the 
following tests: 


1. The basic type faces and the kind of 
paper used are so harmonized as to 
produce a uniformly pleasing effect. 


2. Thecover is distinctive, but simple 
and attractive. 


3. Advertising, if used, is kept separate 
from the text, so far,as possible, and 
is set ‘attractively. 


4. Text matter is arranged according to 
a uniform scheme from month to 
month, generally with the longer 
articles forming the first half of the 
magazine and the shorter articles 
the second half. 


5. Headlines and makeup follow the 
magazine rather than the newspaper 
form. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION A HIGH EXAMPLE. 


Fair examples of type and paper well 
harmonized are found in the Colorado 
School Journal, the Indiana Teacher, New 
York State’ Education, and the Virginia 
Journal of Education. This statement 
applies not to the headlines, but to the 
basic type page. The most perfect example 
of thoroughly harmonized typography in 
an educational journal is that of Progressive 
Education. The form was planned by 
Norman T. A. Munder of Baltimore, 
widely recognized as one of our foremost 
experts in fine printing. It is worthy the 
study of anyone interested in effective 
printing. 


Jazz COVERS. 


Just now there is a tendency toward jazz 
in the covers of our educational journals. 
In an effort to get distinctiveness we are 
getting designs that show a lack of artistic 
power. Unless one has an artist of excep- 
tional skill, cover designs built up from 
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attractive type faces well arranged with 
a conventional border make the best 
permanant appeal. The front cover is a 
doorway to a magazine and like the door- 
way to a beautiful home, quiet, dignity and 
simplicity are more highly valued in the 
long run than gingerbread individuality, 
which may please the fancy for a day, but 
which will not stand the test of time. 
The Sierra Educational News, New York 
State Education, and the Washington 
Education Journal have covers that hold 
their pleasing quality remarkably well. 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY. 


For the typography of its advertising, 
the educational journal of small circulation 
is peculiarly at the mercy of the printer 
and the advertising agency. Men who 
know how to set display advertising 
attractively are scarce. In the matter of 
arranging the advertising pages the editor 
has a better chance. The one thing to 
remember is that a magazine belongs to the 
reader first and the advertiser afterward. 
In the end we can do most for the advertiser 
by helping the reader most. The larger 
and more attractive advertisements appear 
best before the text section, leaving the 
smaller ones to be grouped as well as may 
be in the back pages. The advertisments 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal and 
the Virginia Journal of Education are 
usually attractiveand well placed in the 
magazine. 


ARRANGEMENT OF TEXT MATTER. 


The arrangement of text matter presents 
a difficult problem because our journals 


contain a wide variety of content, only a 


small part of which is definitely written to 
order. The arrangement of a magazine 


- may be compared to the arrangement of a 


home. The right arrangement is partly a 
matter of taste, and partly a matter of 
convenience, but we all know that our 
total impression is considerably affected by 
it. We may think of the section composed 
of longer articles as the living room, the 
part of the journal where one spends most 


of his time. The editorial page is the 
dining room, where one turns for a brief 
feast of fresh thought on education. The 
regular departments correspond to the 
bedrooms in that each one usually appeals 
to only a fraction of our reading family. 
The minor material suggests the kitchen. 
In some ways it is the most important, but 
its character is such that as the home 
becomes larger and better arranged it is 
made less conspicuous. 


However the home may be arranged, the 
occupant does not like to have the rooms 
shifted every month. He would rather 
spend his time living in them than locating 
them. So it is with the educational 
journal, 


ARRANGEMENT. 


New York State Education suggests ‘a 
desirable arrangement. It begins with 
several longer articles, followed by editorial 
comment, followed by reports and state- 
ments on the work of the state association 
followed by briefer notes. The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education begins each issue 
with a leading editorial article carefully 
written on some vital topic. 


NEWSPAPER INFLUENCE. 


The influence of newspaper typography 
on our magazines is unfortunate. The 
watchwords of the newspaper are speed 
and cheapness. It operates under limita- 
tions that are unnecessary and undesirable 
for the more substantial magazine. Educa- 
tion stands for accuracy and the finer 
things of life. The journals which speak 
for education should reflect these things. 
They should imitate the best magazine 
models rather than newspaper models. 
Headlines should harmonize with the basic 
type page. Pages should not be made 
chaotic by too great variety of type sizes 
and styles. Sub-heads should be used 
with caution. Pictures and initials should 
be so placed as to secure well-balanced 
pages. Rules and ornaments should be 
kept at the minimum. According to my 
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judgment, no one journal in the state grcup 
meets all of these requirements. Among 
the journals in the standard magazine size 
the Sierra Educational News and New 
York State Education have the best 
headlines and makeup. Among the 
journals in the large magazine size, the 
Washington Education Journal and the 
Indiana Teacher are most attractive. 


These are mechanical matters, but they 
deserve much more attention than they 
receive. A further study may be made of 
them through such books as Sherbow’s 
“Making Type Work,” ‘‘The Manual of 
the University of Chicago Press, and 
Style” other books which any public library 
will gladly furnish. 


Great as has been the improvement in 
the form of our state journals during the 
past five years, there has been even more 
improvement in content. I have gone 
through the recent issues in an effort to 
pick out some high points that would be 
generally typical and suggestive. 


THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws. 


The official organ should present clearly 
the plans and working program of the 
state association. The May and June 
issues of the Sierra Educational News are 
good examples of a strong program admir- 
ably presented. The Report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, is an 
unusually clear statement of the evolution 
of our present scheme of organization and 
outlines a commanding four-year program 
of work. The Ohio, Illinois, Texas and 
Washington journals also rank high in the 
effective presentation of association policies. 


STATE ACTIVITIES. 


The organ of a state association should 
interpret clearly and continuously the 
educational activities in the state. The 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas 
journals are among those which rank high 
onthis point. Inthe Pennsylvania Journal 


for June one finds an account of a junior 
high school and an article on observation 


and practice teaching in Pennsylvania 
Colleges. 


In the Indiana Teacher one finds articles 
on significant educational institutions in 
the state. The one on Oakland City 
College, in the April number, is especially 
good. It helps one to realize that the 
pioneer work in education is not yet 
finished and that emphasis on the simple 
fundamental things can be made to succeed. 
We cannot magnify and exalt too much the 
institutions which train our teachers. 
America should have by 1940 an army of a 
million teachers who are proud that they 
are trained for their profession and proud 
of the schools that trained them. Our 
journals cannot be linked too closely with 
the sources of new ideas and new recruits 
in education, and it is gratifying to see 
this fact recognized in the pages of the 
magazines of the state associations. 


OBJECTIVES AND IDEALS. 


The organ of a state association should 
represent educational objectives and ideals. 
Too many of our teachers are still teaching 
subjects and not children; they are insisting 
on the mastery of facts and not the mastery 
of life; they are bricklayers working at a 
sculptor’s task. They have some mastery 
of methods, but are unfamiliar with 
principles. They often have a rough and 
ready technique, but are unable to check 
their daily work by what we know of the 
science of education. Even the best trained 
teachers need and desire continuous dis- 
cussion of the principles that underlie 
education and the ideals that govern it. 


The first quarter of the twentieth century 
has placed much emphasis on the mechanics 
of education—fine buildings, attractive 
text books, technique for testing and 
measuring. We shall continue to empha- 
size these things, but there will be more 
attention during the second quarter of the 
century to the quality of education as it 
affects the whole life of the child. Our 
stronger journals are emphasizing these 
objectives and ideals in practical ways. 
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FACTS AND FINANCES. 


The organ of a state association should 
present the facts about school organization 
and finance upon which progress must be 
based. Public policies are being decided 
less and less on the basis of the opinions of 
a few leaders and more and more on the 
basis of carefully gathered facts. 


A public decision based on thoroughly 
understood facts is secure. Our state and 
city school systems that have the best 
research facilities have the strongest hold 
on the public and are able to get funds for 
the service the public wants and is willing 
to pay for. The significant facts about the 
educational situation in the various states 
should be kept before the teachers in terms 
that they can understand. The North 
Carolina Teacher has done some admirable 
work in this field; also the Ohio and Illinois 
journals—to mention only a few. For 
attractive ways of presenting facts, there 
are lessons for us all in the bulletins issued 
by the city schools of Detroit; Cleveland; 
Seattle; Oakland, California, and,Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


BETTER SELECTION OF CONTENT. 


Another goal toward which our journals 
are working is a better selection of content. 
President Marsh of this group stated in one 
of his annual reports that the aim of the 
Washington Journal is to work toward the 
ideal of having every article appeal to 
every reader. Thatisa goal worth striving 
for. By frequently submitting manuscripts 
to typical readers and getting their judg- 
ment on editorial plans, it is possible to get 
away from the individual judgment of one 
editor. This dces not mean that the 
editor should delegate the responsibility 
for deciding on the content of the magazine 
over which he presides. The best results 
are obtained where one person so masters 
the editorial problem that he knows his 
readers’ needs and tastes better than they 
themselves. Mastery of the editorial 
problem comes from continuous checking 
and rechecking of one’s judgment by the 


opinions of others. There has been so 
much improvement at this point that it is 
not safe to mention names at all. Suffice 
it to say that never in the history of 
American educational journalism have so 
many serious and sincere men and women 
given so considerable a share of their tire 
to the problem of the state educational 
journal as now. 


MutTUAL AID. 


Your president is right in thinking that 
by emphasizing the high points in state 
association journals we can encourage all 
journals to imitate the good and the 
worth while. It is difficult to say anything 
concretely helpful on an occasion like this. 
Each journal has its own particular 
problem and each number is somewhat 
different from the others. Each editor has 
his own educational background, his own 
journalistic experience or absence of experi- 
ence—ferhaps a short service on a news- 
paper or a term on a college magazine. 
Each of us is inclined to carry over into 
his new responsibilities these earlier back- 
grounds and experiences. 


READER APPEAL. 


We all realize that we must appeal to 
our readers. The association organ can 
accomplish its mission only as it is read. 
There are many ways to get readers. It. 
is reported that the certain news-stand 
magazines which feature nude women and 
loud parties have two million readers 
monthly. It is easy to get acrowd. It is 
not so easy to keep the thinking and the 
tastes of the crowd at a high level. A 
crowd can be had at a vaudeville, a stock 
show, or grand opera. The job of the 
editor of an educational magazine is to 
apply the principles of grand opera to 
journalism—to take the rich materials of 
education and to deal with them so 
simply, so clearly, so artistically, with 
such force and fascination that they will 
have enduring interest and value for the 
reader. 
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UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES AND 
MODERN TENDENCIES IN 
CURRICULUM MAKING. 


By G. IvAN BARNES, 
Director-Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education. 


1. Our Future Responsibility. 


During the last half century the world 
has pressed eagerly forward toward the 
accomplishment of many things. The evo- 
lution of our social order has proceeded 
with great and ever-accelerating rapidity. 
Simple conditions have become complex. 
Small institutions have become large. 
Democracy has grown within the Nation 
and has spread throughout the world. All 
classes and races are aspiring to a fuller 
human opportunity. Never before has 
civilization and humanization advanced so 
swiftly.! 


In the United States more than two 
million ideas have been patented during 
the last fifty years. As a result, man has 
perhaps, progressed further during that 
period than in the previous ten thousand 
years of history. We have harnessed the 
electric power, discovered the hydro-electric 
generator, telephone, telegraph, wireless, 
radio; have enlarged the printing press, 
developed the auto, the auto truck, tractor, 
aeroplane, phonograph, typewriter, motion 
picture, and have developed most valuable 
of all, a technique, the science of doing 
things well. 


Likewise, the standards of living have 
advanced, increasing our necessities and 
multiplying our wants. At present, we 
are not only carefully considering our dire 
necessities, but are thinking in terms of 
pianos, electric washers, fireless cookers, 
modern homes, larger amounts of leisure 
time and luxuries as well. In a compara- 
tively short space of time we have so 
increased our wages and profits that we 
have assumed the attitude of a rich people. 


During the last decade we have devel- 
oped, for the purpose of eliminating war 
and directing political thought, the greatest 
of all instruments—the League of Nations. 


1Bobbitt—The Curriculum. 


Even modern industry has turned its devel- 
opment in the direction of the vertical 
trust. Giant schemes of distribution have 
been devised and perfected. Great high- 
ways and trunk lines are attempting to 
handle transportation problems. 


When we school people step aside for a 
moment to review this marvelous and spec- 
tacular parade of world affairs we are 
forced to ask ourselves what adjustments, 
extensions or modifications are necessary 
in public education in order that our con- 
tribution in the future may be in the same 
geometrical proportion as in the past. That 
we have made a great contribution in the 
past—no one questions. Society has evi- 
denced this on every hand, but the problem 
for us today is, how to interpret the future, 
project and execute our plans such that a 
sound modern educational theory may 
make a still greater contribution to future 
progress. 


There was a time in our educational 
history when general aims and formal dis- 
cipline dominated our educational theory, 
but with the general speeding up of things 
we have been forced to shift our educational 
theory from general aims to more definite 
and specific objectives. The vast history 
of human experiences and activities must 
furnish us curricula materials. 


The biologist must furnish us more spe- 
cific and definite information about the 
rate of growth of all organs and systems of 
the body, the influence of puberty, adoles- 
cence, heredity, environment, and the gen- 
eral range of physical defects. 


These are biological inheritances coming 
down from the primordial germ cell, and 
must be considered if our curricula ma- 
terials are effective in producing, directing 
and preventing changes in human beings. 


Psychology must point out to us the 
inborn reflexes, instincts and capacities for 
adjustment. Thepsychologist must explore 
their extent, rate of adjustment, power of 
transfer, and furnish us a more adequate 
system of grouping children psychologically 
for efficiency in school work. The best 
curriculum materials of the past added to 
the contribution of our present generation 
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4. Methods of Determining Curricula. 


1. Re-shuffling of traditional cards with the 
occasional addition of a new card. 

2. Paste-pot and scissor method. 

3. Re-evaluation of materials by composite 
judgment. 

4, Occupational and job analysis. 

5. Educational diagnosis of pupils. 

6. Analysis of social institutions.- 


First three methods less scientific than the last 
three. 


Specific Objectives. Most of our present 
day investigators are spreading before 
themselves the map of human experiences 
and activities, and are attempting to 
classify these into large groups. From 
these large groups specific objectives are 
being derived. Control elements are being 
set up as guiding principles in the selection 
and evaluation of content curriculum 
materials... Human needs are being con- 
sidered. Dead timber in the present 
curriculum is being eliminated. The most 
valuable of past history is added to worth 
while contributions of our generation. 
Curriculum making is kecoming a dynamic 
process. 


In order that you may understand some 
of the larger groupings of human experi- 
ences by our cent investigators the 
is given for your consideration: 


most re 


following 


1. Inglis. 
1. Social-C ivi ic Aims. 
2. Econom ‘ocational Aims. 
4 


i Individu: listic-Avocational Aims. 






2. North Central Association Committee. 
1. Health and Physical Fitness. 
2. Leisure. 
3. Vocational. 
4. Social Activities. 


3. Ferriss. 

Health Contacts. 
Economic Contacts. 
Civic Contacts. 
Social Contacts. 
Intellectual Contacts. 
Recreational Cont acts. 
Aesthetic Contacts. 
Religious cnatuete. 
Moral-Ethical Contacts. 





OMATA MWe 


4, Johnson. 
1. Health. 
2. Vocational Training. 
3. Social Co-operation. 
4, Worthy Use of Leisure Time. 


5. Phillips. 
1. Health and Physical Efficiency. 
2. Mastery of Tools of Learning. 
3. Vocational Efficiency. 
4, Educational for Play and Recreation. 
5. Appreciation of the Great Moral Values in 
Race Experience. 
6. Cubberley. 
Social Intercommunication, 
Citizenship. 
Leadership. 
Vocational Efficiency. 
Health. 
Leisure. 
Moral Tone. 


7. Wilson. 


SIA Ue WD 


1. General Effici iency. 
2. Physical Efficiency. 
3. Vocational Efficiency. 
4. Avocational E fliciency. 
5. Civic. 
6. Moral. 
7. Religious. 
8. Bonser. 
1. Health. 
2. Fundamental Process. 
3. Civic-Social. 
4. Recreation or Leisure. 


9. Horn. 


1. Health. 
2. Vocation. 
3. Citizenship. 
4. Home and Family. 
5. Leisure. 
6. Discovery of Knowledge. 
7. Communication. 
10. Bobbitt. 
1. Language Activities (Social Intercommuni- 


cation). 

Health Activities. 

Citizenship Activities. 

General Social Activities. 
Spare-time Activities. 

Keepi ing ; One’ s Self Mentally Fit. 
Rel ligious Activity. 


SHAT Ui GW bo 





pecialized or Non-vocational Activity. 
10. The Labor of One’s Calling (Vocational). 


11. John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education. 
i. & ultu 
ae ©: ieeenibiin. 

3. Character. 
4. Vocation. 
5. Health. 

12. National Educ ation Association Committee. 
(Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.) 
1. Health. 

2. Command of Fundamental Processes. 
3. Vocations. 

4. Worthy Home Membership. 

5. Citizenship. 

6. Worthy Use of Leisure. 

7. Ethical Character. 


If the above mentioned objectives were scored for 
their frequency the following constants and va- 
riables would be found: 
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Constants— 

1. Leisure. 

2. Occupation or Vocation. 

3. Health. 

*4, Social. 

5. Citizenship. 

6. Moral-Ethical. 

7. Worthy Home Membership. 

8. Command of the Fundamental Processes. 
Variables— 

1. Social Intercommunication. 

2. Intellectual Fitness. 

3. Religion. 

4. Parental Responsibility. 

5. Unspecialized Activity. 

6. Economic. 

7. Aesthetic. 

8. Individualistic-Avocational. 

9. Leadership. 

10. General Efficiency. 


Phelps, Teachers College, California, has 
set up six objectives of education and has 
assigned values to each. These values are 
on the basis of a hundred points. 


Amel Gal Gece eens a ten ee sore arena ereterara erate 18.4 
2. Command of Fundamental Processes. es 
3. Worthy Home Membership............12.3 
AS WIGGEAEIONG sc « o.se-s oe ois a1 sun oe bse wieieiees ae 
OW. MOAPENSINO ei. 2 cca ck acl on areaiene ad tere £7.60 
Same EES Ca eee or ne en A 10.4 


These values assigned by Phelps will 
serve to point out the relative importance 
of each objective. 


5. Tendencies Thru Surveys: 


The widespread interest in curriculum 
making is not entirely confined to the 
investigators. The following brief surveys 
are taken first, from school men, and second, 
from State Department publications. 
These will show the widespread interest in 
curriculum modification among the school 
people in general. 


American Educational Digest Survey. 
Changes urged by 1,375 school superin- 
tendents. 


a. Elementary School Curriculum. 


Frequency 
First Second 
Choice Choice 
1. Add Courses in Citizenship..... 622 255 
2. Add Athletic and Physcial Train- 
AI OT AN ie soiree sisters 4s erg. cis suecoraiaite 459 434 
3. Add Course in Morals and Man- 
NEG 5 casio 6 oroeis ois Siete eee | Dee 


4, Add Religious Instruction Thru 
ENE WO MUTCUES 4. 6-60 5 Sense Ace, VeLZS 


*Addition to objectives in Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education. 


ment of English and 


5. Drop Numbers and Arithmetic 

Af Grad ee adie. oasis sceseretecesnce 39 51 
6. Drop Sewing, Cooking and Man- 

Wal RAMEN oho os sissies iecsisce's ais .ee 40 45 
7. Drop Medical Inspection and 

FREAIGR WCE S55. 5:60.56 nie-s.s, ° 4 15 
8. Drop Penmanship after Grade 6. 56 24 


b. High School Curriculum. 


1. Add Athletics and Games forall 605 262 
2. Add Rigid Medical Inspection 
’ and Health’ Work. . .......06.+% 439 361 
3. Add Courses in Comradeship 
and Mate-seeking............. 50 63 
4, Add Religious Instruction Thru 
ALE CR USON CR 5.06 lars cosines howvereroiere 232 135 
5. Arrange Part-time Employment 
in Stores, Factories, or Farms 
with Laboratory Credit........ 194 135 
6. Drop Foreign Language........ 71 54 
7. Make half of English Work 
Printing and Reporting........ 56 54 
8. Drop Useless Experiments in 
Physics and Chemistry......... 147 80 


Supplementary changes—recommend by more 
than two and less than ten superintendents. 


2 


Leave Technical Grammar for High School. 
Require of all pupils Cooking, Sewing and 
Manual Training. 

Revise Grammar Courses so as to complete 
in Sixth Grade. 

Pay More Attention to Thought Content in 
Reading. 

Make Arithmetic Solve Community Problems. 
Increase Drill in Numbers and Reading. 
Organize Civic League Among Children. 
Begin Defining Pre-vocational Guidance. 
Make Work Departmental. 

Use Common Sense in Test and Promotion. 
Use the Three-Group Plan in Rural Schools. 


— 
SOMNIAH FF WwW Ne 


— 
_ 


Thru State Publications: 


Forty-six states* answered that certain 
subjects were required in high school. 
Two states indicated that there were no 
requirements. 


a. English—Twenty states require three 
years of English, and an equal number 
require four. One state puts the English 
requirement at two years, and one at one 
and a half years. Ten years ago, twenty- 
five states reported three years of English, 
and eight reported four. It appears from 
the above that the English requirements 
have not changed materially. In Ken- 
tucky, the English requirement is typical 
as to the number of years and the place- 
American literature. 

*C, Hammonds, Survey of State Department 
Publication, Master’s Thesis, University of Ken- 
tucky. 
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The Great Masters 
IN COLORS 


Picture-Study Course in Art Appreciation— 
a practical and thorough method of instruc- 
tion for use in public school or the home. 

These accurate, inexpensive color reproduc- 
tions of the world’s great masterpieces of 
painting are a constant source of delight to 
the children—they make study seem like play. 


Sample Set Comprising:— 


100 Color Miniatures (Complete Set)............ $2.00 
1 Museum Color Print (Specimen copy)....... .50 
1 Teachers Manual (Collins)..................- .50 


1 Picture Talks for Children (Oliver).......... 50 
Actual Value $3.50 


Introductory offer sent postpaid for $2.00 
Bring the Art Museum to the Class Room 
Write for prospectus 


Brown-Robertson Co., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
8-10 East 49th St. Dept. 16 New York, N. Y. 














b. Language—Only eight states require 
language to be taught. One of these 
exempts vocational pupils. All of the 
eight states require at least two years. 
Ten years ago, twelve states out of twenty- 
five had a language requirement. Four 
of these have since dropped this require- 
ment. The tendency is away from foreign 
language requirements. Kentucky has 
kept pace with other states in dropping 
the language requirement. (Language re- 
quirement usually means Latin.) 


c. Mathematics—Fourteen states have 
no mathematics requirements, and nine 
others do not require more than one year. 
Twenty-five states required at least one 
year of algebra. Four of these require 
more. Sixteen states require geometry. 


General mathematics is required in 
three states. Ten years ago, twenty- 
three states out of twenty-five reporting 
required mathematics. Of the twenty- 


five reporting, eight now require neither 


Gregg Shorthand Wins World's 
Championship for Fourth 


Time in Five Years 
99.91% Perfect 


Only three errors in his transcript of 
3,445 words, dictated at speeds ranging 
from 198 to 258 words a minute! This was 
the record established by Martin J. Dupraw 
in the recent National Shorthand Reporters 
Association contest for the World’s Short- 
hand Championship. 

Mr. Charles L. Swem, who won the cham- 
pionship in 1923 and 1924, made but ten 
errors on the same test, and won second 


place. 
Gregg Also Wins 

Amateur World’s Championship 

Harvey Kittleman, a student in Gregg School, 
Chicago, won the Amateur Championship, making 
but seven errors. 

Your Students, Too, Can Win 

Your students, too, can win with Gregg Shorthand 
because it is easier to learn, easier to write, easier to 
read—and is the swiftest of all systems. 

Standard American System 

Gregg Shorthand is the —— American system 
and is taught in more then 93% of all the high schools 
in the United States that iho Ny shorthand. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 














algebra nor geometry, two others have 
dropped geometry, and four others have 
shortened the time of algebra. Kentucky 
is with the minority of the states in re- 
quiring geometry, and is in accord in 
shortening the time in algebra. There is 
some trend towards general mathematics. 


d. History—Thirty-eight states require 
American history. Three other states 
require two and a half, three and four units 
of social studies which may include 
American histcry. Ten years ago, ten 
out of twenty-five states specified American 
history as a requirement. The trend is 
decidedly toward the requirement of 
American history. It is not a required 
subject in Kentucky. 


e. Social Science—Seventeen states re- 
port requiring some social sciences other 
than history. Of these, seven name 
economics and sociology. Ten years ago 
only one state required social science other 
than history. Today seventeen states out 
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of the twenty-five reporting ten years ago, 
include social science. The trend is 
decidedly in favor of social science. 


f. Sciences—Thirty states require at 
least a year of science. Nine states name 
general science. Fifteen states require no 
science at all. Ten years ago fifteen of the 
twenty-five states reporting required some 
science. The status of science does not 
seem to have changed materially. Ken- 
tucky is in accord with present conditions. 


There is a decided trend toward the 
junior high school organization even in 
many of the smaller units. This, of course, 
carries secondary education not only down 
to and including the seventh and eighth 
grades, but shifts subjects like algebra, 
general science, social studies and voca- 
tional guidance to the same level. 


In order that you may be able to select 
the content that will be in accord with 
underlying principles and present tend- 
encies, and in order that your school may 
be an effective instrument for progress in 
your community, the following suggestions 
are offered for your consideration: 


1. That you either set up or adopt a 
set of educational objectives, preferably 
those objectives set forth in Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education. This 
is unquestionably the most scientific set of 
objectives yet derived from the sum total 
of human experiences. No one wants to 
conduct the teaching of a text book from 
page to page serially, but the valuable 
parts of the present textbooks should be 
re-classified and added to our present 
contributions and presented in the light of 
modern objectives. 


2. That these objectives have— 


a. A general core for nation-wide requirements 
In this nation-wide core, minimum essentials 
should be given to all children, that is, the 
minimum essentials of all these objectives. 


b. That these objectives be modified by local 
conditions. In order that variance in certain 
communities may be considered, that is 
Americanization for the foreigner, economic 
conditions in industrial centers, and in rural 
sections rural life problems be stressed. 


c. That individual children be so grouped psy- 
chologically that the greatest progress in 
attaining the maximum of these objectives 





SERVICE AND INSPIRATION 


If Practical Drawing Books and materials are in 
the hands of your pupils, you are entitled to receive 
our free Monthly Lesson Outlines. 

hese outlines not only assist you to present Draw- 
ing in a successful manner, but they enable you to 
correlate Drawing and the other subjects you teach in 
such a way as to enrich them all. 

Ask your Superintendent to send for the form used 
in requisitioning outlines appropriate to every grade. 


—We Sell Supplies and Aids of Worth and Economy— 
Send for Our New Catalog 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


1512-16 S. Wabash Ave. Box 1069 
CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS 














be made possible. The large psychological 
group as for the poor, the medium and the 
excellent be considered. 


d. That extra-curricula activities be considered 
in program making. 


After all, one should strive for some degree of pro- 
ficiency in the choice of values. 


The bibliography is suggested in order that your 
school may be in accord with present develop- 
ment, that some or all of the following be con- 
sidered at your earliest convenience: 


1. Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
Price 5 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C 


2. Curriculum Construction, W. W. Charters, 
Macmillan Company. 


3. How to Make a Curriculum. F. Bobbitt, 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

4, Modern Methods and the Elementary Cur- 
riculum. Phillips, Century Company. 


Child Life and the Curriculum. Merriman 


World Book Company. 


mn 


6. Extra-Curricula Activities in the High School. 
Foster, Johnson Publishing Company. 


7. Principles of Secondary Education. Chap- 
man and Counts, Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


8. Administration and Supervision of High 
Schools. Johnson, Ginn & Company. 
9. Principles of Secondary Education. Inglis, 


Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


Questions: 
1. How much longer should the theory of formal 
discipline prevail? 


2. What portion of our present course of study 
is traditional? 


3. What are minimum essentials, and how are 
they derived? 
4. How should we arrive at ideals? 


5. What should be our procedure in determining 
the relative value of content materials? 
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READING CIRCLE BOARD MAKES 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


J. W. IRELAND, 
President State Teachers Reading Circle 
Board. 


Saturday, July 18, 1925, was a significant 
day in a progressive educational movement 
which made it possible that the Reading 
Circle Board and Department of Extension 
Universities, Colleges and Normal 
Schools, so co-operate as to furnish greater 
opportunities, increase efficiency, augment 
production, create enthusiasm, and get 
results. 


Under the plan whereby the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle courses were accepted by 
the various Extension Departments the 
teachers may secure credits toward de- 
grees, which will also be reckoned in salary 
schedules, in addition to furnishing the 
courses in education required for the 
renewal of certificates. 


The extension agencies of the state insti- 
tutions will use as a basis for their courses 
the books adopted by the Reading Circle 
Board. In this way we get a co-operation 
of agencies, teachers, instructors, super- 
intendents, and educational institutions 
are brought in closer contact and energy 
is developed, as well as quality improved. 


It is possible for every county and city 
to organize courses, either by correspon- 
dence:or by direct class instruction. This 
plan makes possible the securing of addi- 
tional credits without time from 
work and thus it is both economic and 
feasible. 


loss of 


This should appeal to every wide-awake 
teacher in Kentucky. It has been said 
that there are four kinds of teachers in 
service: first, those who are continually 
improving themselves without urge, second, 
those who are willing to undertake self- 
improvement, if urged; third, the self- 


satisfied teacher who resents any hint that 
his work er professional spirit might 
improved; 


be 


fourth, those who are not 


interested in teaching, and who don’t give 
a durn. 


Courses may be arranged by writing 
the heads of the extension departments, 
and books may be obtained from the 
Reading Circle Board’s distributor, Mr. 
J. F. Battaile, of Lexington, Ky. 


This significant movement will be pro- 
ductive of much good, provided the educa- 
tional forces take advantage of it and 
appropriate it. The State Teachers Read- 
ing Circle Board had been an adjunct to 
the Kentucky Education Association 
for some years, but this is the most forward 
step yet taken to secure a more extensive 
reading and study program. 


THE READING CIRCLE PROGRAM. 


The Reading Circle Board for Kentucky 
has for years been conducting a program 
of work for the teachers of Kentucky. 
Recently the extension agencies of the 
state institutions of Kentucky met with 
the Reading Circle Board for the purpose 
of discussing a plan of co-operation by 
which credit may be given for Reading 
Circle work done by teachers. The follow- 
ing plan has been worked out and agreed 
upon between the Reading Circle Board 
and the extension departments of the 
various state institutions. 


Books Adopted by the Reading Circle 
Board—The Reading Circle Board has 
adopted certain books to be used as a 
basis for the reading to be done by teachers 
this year, and those books are to be used 
basis for extension courses to be 
conducted by the extension departments 
of the various teacher-training institutions. 
Definitely organized courses will be pre- 
pared by these institutions both in cor- 
respondence courses and in courses by 
direct class instruction. The books adopted 
by the Reading Circle Board were as 
fc llow Ss 


as a 


1. Rural Life and Education, Cubberly, 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 


2. Successful Teaching in Rural Schools, 
Pittman, American Book Co. 
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3. Constructive School Discipline, 
Smith, American Book Co. 


4. Brief History of Education, Cub- 
berly, Houghton-Mifflin Co. 


5. Teaching the Common Branches, 
Charters, Houghton-Mifflin Co. 


6. The Project Method, Hotchkiss, 
Ginn and Company. 
7. School Efficiency, Bennett, Ginn 


and Co. 


Any of these texts may be purchased 
from the publishers or from J. F. Battaile, 
Manager of the University 300k Store, 
Lexington, Kentucky. He will be glad to 
furnish anyone with inaction regarding 
the price of the books. 


Courses of Instruction Based on These 
Texts—State institutions of Kentucky will, 
so far as possible, adjust ‘hele courses to 
the plan of the Reading Circle Board and 
use the texts adopted. The courses are 
of two kinds: (1) Correspondence courses 
using the texts named, and (2) Courses 
by direct class instruction. 


THE CONDUCT OF 


RSES. 


STANDARD SET For 
Cou 


(1) Persons who cannot have access 
to courses by direct class instr uc tion should 
avail themselves of correspondence courses 
offered by the institutions (hereinbefore 
mentioned), or other courses listed in 
catalogs. 


(2) Qualificatio 
tension Course 
courses by direct cl 
tension classe 
must be met. 


yns of Instructors of Ex- 
s—In order to conduct 
lass instruction (ex- 
) the follo wing requirements 
(1) Persons conducting 
high school courses must be c a 
graduates, or Principals of Class A, high 
sch: vols, and must have speci ee in the 
field in which they teach. (2) Persons 
conducting courses of college level must be 
college graduates and have spec ‘ialized in 
the field in which the courses are given. 


(3) Amount of Credit. As previously 
explained all institutions have agreed that 
credit for extension courses (class exten- 
sion) will be put on an hour basis, the 





The only song book adopted for 
Kentucky Schools! 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


























Contains eit for All Grades. 
Single Copies by Mail, 10 cedts. 


Contract Price, 15 cents a copy. 


Order from State depository 
Central School Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


430 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 














same as in residence courses. A 
meeting only two hours a week 
weeks, for ex: , will 
ter hours of credit © 


course 
for eighteen 
receive two semes- 
orrespondence courses 
are based on a quantity element, and the 
credit for those: courses is stated in the 
catalog in connection 1 with the description 
of the course. 


M1 le 


I view education as the most 
subject which we as a peo ple 
engaged in. That every man may 
at least a moderate education 


important 
can be 
receive 
and thereby 


be enable to read the histories of his own 
and other countries, by which he may 
duly appreciate the value of our free 





institutions, appear to be an object of vital 
importance, even on this account atone, to 
say nothing of the advantages and satis- 
faction to be derived from being able to 
read the Scriptures and cther works, both 
of a religious and moral nature, for them- 
selves. For my part, I desire to see the 
time when education—and by its means 
morality, sobriety, enterprise, and indus- 
try—shall become much more general 
than at present—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM OF EASTERN 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 





Ashland, Kentucky. 
November 12-13, 1925. 


The second annual convention of the 
Eastern Kentucky Education Association 
will be held at Ashland, Ky., November 
12-13, 1925. Much interest is being mani- 
fested in the forthcoming session, and a 
large attendance of teachers and others 
interested in the schools of the eastern 
section of the State is anticipated. Prof. 
W. L. Jayne of the Morehead State Normal 
School is President, Miss Anna Bertram, 
Superintendent Lewis County Schools and 
Superintendent C. E. Ackley of Ashland 
City Schools are Vice-Presidents, while 
Superintendent L. C. Caldweil of Boyd 
County Schools holds the position of 
Secretary-Treasurer. These officers have 
indicated a deep interest in the success of 
the Eastern Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, and have announced a program of 
unusual merit. 


All general sessions will be held in the 
First M. E. Church, South, located on 
Winchester Avenue and Thirteenth Street. 
Special committees have arranged for 
accommodations in private homes of the 
city and the leading hotels have announced 
reasonable rates for the convention. Any 
interested party wishing information con- 
cerning any phase of the convention should 
address the President or Secretary. The 
program follows: 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Welcome Address (20 minutes), by B. F. 
Forgey, Editor of the Ashland Indepen- 
dent. 


Response (20 minutes), Superintendent 
Miss Anna Bertram. 


Rural Life and Education (40 minutes), 
State Superintendent McHenry Rhoads. 


The Teacher, the Church and the Sunday 
School (20 minutes), Rev. Guy Coffman, 
Superintendent, Prestonsburg. 


A Code of Professional Ethics for 
Teachers (20 minutes), Superintendent 
J. T. Miracle, Catlettsburg. 


The Road and the Schocl, Superintendent 
Fred Meade, Paintsville. 


The Relation of Teachers and Super- 
intendent from the Standpoint cf Super- 
vision, Dean W. S. Taylor, University of 
Kentucky. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
Miss Anna Bertram, Presiding. 
Music Program, Ashland School Band. 


Address, Former State Superintendent 
George Colvin. 


; Address, President T. J. Coates, Eastern 
State Normal and Teachers College. 


FRIDAY FORENOON—8:30. 


President’s Address (20 minutes). 

The Legislative Program of the K. E. A. 
(20 minutes), M. E. Ligon, President of 
_ oy 

The Bible and the School (20 minutes), 
President H. G. Sowards, Mayo College. 

What Should Be the Training of the 
Public School Teachers? (20 minutes), 


President F. C. Button, Morehead State 
Normal School. 


The City and County High School, 
Superintendent T. W. Oliver, Pikeville 
Business School. 


Business Session. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON—1:30. 


Conference on Secondary Educatian, 
Mark Godman, Supervisor of High Schools, 
Presiding. 


Conference of City and Graded Teachers, 
Superintendent C. E. Ackley of Ashland, 
Presiding. 


Rural Teachers Conference, P. H. Hop- 
kins, Rural School Supervisor, Presiding. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PROGRAMS OF STUDIES IN 
KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By Mark GODMAN, 


High School Supervisor, 
State Department of Education. 


Much confusion has resulted from a 
careless use of high school terminology. 
This is particularly true in the use of the 
terms, programs of study, curriculum and 
course of study. 


The program of studies includes all sub- 
jects offered in a given school, without 
reference to any principle of organizing 
these subjects into curriculums. A cur- 
riculum means any systematic and schem- 
atic arrangement of subjects for any pupil 
or for any clearly differentiated group of 
pupils. A course of study means the 
quantity, kind and organization of subject- 
matter in any given subject, e. g., first 
year Algebra; second year Latin. 


The selection of subjects to be offered 
in a given high school and the arrangement 
of them into curriculums constitute one 
of the biggest tasks of the high school 
administrator. There are many factors 
that he must take into consideration. He 
must consider the number and qualifica- 
tion of teachers, the quantity and quality 
of equipment, the age and the ability of 
pupils and the dominant interests and 
needs of the community. He must rec- 
ognize the broadened score of high. school 
activities and the individual differences of 
pupils in their capacity to learn. Most 
important of all, he must consider the 
relative educational value of various high 
school subjects in relation to definite edu- 
cational objectives. 


Many notable efforts have been made 
to formulate the fundamental educational 
objectives of secondary education. Dr. 
Franklin W. Johnson, Teachers College, 
gives four aims of secondary education: 
(1) Health. (2) Vocational training. 
(3) Social co-operation. (4) Worthy use 
of leisure. The Commission of the Nat- 
ional Education Association on the Reor- 


ganization of Secondary Education in its 
“Cardinal Principles’ submits a list of 
seven objectives: (1) Health. (2) Com- 
mand of fundamental processes. (3) Wor- 
thy home membership. (4) Vocations. 
(5) Citizenship. (6) Worthy use of lei- 
suretime. (7) Ethical character. These 
objectives have been generally accepted by 
the high schools throughout the country. 
It is the duty of the principal to direct his 
teachers either to accept objectives already 
formulated or to formulate objectives of 
their own which will serve as guides in 
determining the program of studies, cur- 
riculums, and content of subjects offered 
in the school. 


The task of curriculum construction is 
more than a one-man job. It is a co- 
operative project to be worked out by the 
entire staff. As they labor they must 
realize that the curriculum is never made 
but is always in the making. They must 
have available ‘‘the growing literature of 
the subject setting forth the results of 
expert investigations, and new textbooks, 
based on the findings of these investiga- 
tions.”’ 


Most of the studies that have been made 
regarding curriculum building in our high 
schools have been done with the large type 
of high school in mind. Practically all 
modern writers on the curriculum condemn 
the idea of offering only one curriculum in 
a given high school. Unquestionably the 
large high school can and should develop a 
broad program of studies with varying 
curriculums which are planned to meet 
the needs of divers groups of pupils. How- 
ever, when we pass from the large to the 
small high school the problem of curriculum 
making becomes increasingly difficult and 
important. In the small school the pro- 
gram of studies must necessarily consist 
of the required subjects and a few addi- 
tional studies “‘permitting some election 
on the part of the schcol but little or none 
on the part of the individual pupil.” 


The large high school is desirable both 
from the point of view of economy and 
quality of instruction. However, fcr vears 
to come it will be necessary to encourage 
the development and continuation of many 
small high schools if the children of the 
State are to be given high school oppor- 
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tunities. Sparsity of population, poor fa- 
cilities for transportation, and topographical 
disadvantages in certain sections of the 
State necessitate the establishing and con- 
tinuing of such schools. However, some 
of them can be consolidated into larger 
units. Two factors are essential to the 
successful operation of a high school— 
finance and enrollment. _ We usually find 
consolidation results in an increase in en- 
rollment and a decrease in the per capita 
cost of education. With the enlarged con- 
solidated area usually comes an increase of 
taxable wealth. With this increase of en- 
rollment and revenue should come the 
employment of more and better trained 
teachers, the purchase of more and better 
equipment, a greater school spirit, and an 
enrichment of the program of studies and 
curriculums of the school. 


Public high schools in Kentucky are of 
recent origin. Prior to 1908 there were, 
perhaps, fifty public high schools in the 
State, with a total enrollment of approxi- 
mately 5,000 pupils. It was not until 
1910 that the counties were legally bound 
to maintain high schools, and it was not 
until 1916 that the graded school districts 
were required to provide high school oppor- 
tunities. High schools have rapidly mul- 
tiplied as a result of these acts. Today 
we have 500 public high schools for white 
children with a total enrollment of 40,000 
and 51 public high schools for colored 
children with a total enrollment of 2,600. 
These high schools are of various sizes. 
Most of them are small. Four-fifths of 
them have four teachers or fewer and fully 
one-half of them have only one or two 
teachers. Few subject offerings, manifestly, 
are possible in schools of such size. To 
even teach a limited and restricted program 
in any one of them, it is necessary to teach 
certain subjects to combined classes in 
alternate years. Only as teachers and 
equipment are added and the enrollment 
increases can such schools hope to broaden 
their program of studies and arrange cur- 
riculums to meet the needs of divers 
groups of pupils. 


In small high schools the program of 
studies and the curriculums become one 
and the same thing. The data that has 


been given regarding the size of the major- 
ity of Kentucky high schools at once con- 
vinces us that the preparation of satis- 
factory programs of studies for our high 
schools must be made with the small high 
schools particularly in mind. In preparing 
the program of studies for our small high 
schools, it was decided not merely to list 
a wide range of subjects with certain ones 
required, but instead to prepare a limited, 
unified and connected program of studies 
for each type of school with the same num- 
ber of teachers. A program has been pre- 
pared for high schools of one teacher, of 
two teachers, of three teachers and cf four 
teachers. Schools with more than four 
teachers and a few four-teacher schools 
can conveniently offer two limited curric- 
ulums. However, this cannot be done if 
teachers are merely added to take care of 
overflow classes. 


Why was the plan of listing a wide 
array of subjects abandoned and the plan 
of offering limited and unified programs 
for each type of school substituted for it? 
Let us consider a few of the reasons. By 
restricting the range of subjects offered in 
each type of school, we check the tendency 
of small high schools to frequently change 
their program of studies. Much of this 
unfortunate tendency comes about through 
the employment of new teachers. Teachers 
are not employed to fit the program, but 
instead, the program is changed to fit new 
teachers. This frequently results in an 
annual change in the program of studies 
of many schools. Teachers will be in- 
clined to teach those subjects in which 
they are most interested and for which 
they have had the best preparation. The 
result is that subjects are given not because 
they should be taught, but because the 
teacher or teachers can most easily teach 
them. Latin is taught one year, Spanish 
another, French another. Biology, phy- 
sics, physiology and hygiene may be taught 
one year never to betaught again until 
some new teacher is employed who wants 
to teach them. What does this mean? 
It means that pupils in these small high 
schools are rarely permitted to follow a 
connected and consistent program of stud- 
ies during their high school course. 
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Restricting the range of subjects offered 
in each type of school prevents an over- 
loading of teachers with resulting super- 
ficial and inefficient instruction. Ordinar- 
ily, high school teachers are not expected 
to teach more than five classes per day, 
but in small high schools it is frequently 
necessary for teachers to carry six recita- 
tions per day. Certain alternations and 
combinations have been suggested in con- 
nection with each program outlined for 
our high schools. If these are observed, 
it will not be necessary for any teacher, 
even the teacher in the two-year school 
to carry more than six classes per day. 


Again, restricting the range of subjects 
offered in each type of school prevents a 
teacher from attempting to teach in too 
many fields of instruction. Few teachers 
can be prepared within the limits of a 
four-year college course to teach well in 
more than two fields of instruction. It is 
properly insisted that these should be re- 
lated fields. Under present conditions, the 
most appropriate combinations of these 
high school fields of instruction are the 
following: English and Latin; English and 
French; History and Mathematics; Science 


and Mathematics; Science and Agriculture;. 


History or Science and Home Economics. 
The combination of History and Mathe- 
matics and History or Science and Mathe- 
matics may seem illogical, still they are 
unavoidable in all except large high schools 
so long as we have pupils in small high 
schools to accommodate. It devolves upon 
us to organize our high schools so as to 
permit prospective teachers to prepare for 
and teach in related fields of instruction. 
By so doing we are enabling the product 
of our teacher training institutions to find 
employment in those fields in which they 
are interested and for which they have 
been especially prepared. 


Limiting the range of subjects offered in 
each type of school makes it possible to 
have a general uniformity of subject offer- 
ings by years in each program of studies. 
The program of the one-teacher two-year 
high school becomes the program of studies 
for the first and second years of the two- 
teacher four-year school. The program of 
this school is carried over into the slightly 


widened program of the _ three-teacher 
school. This plan of program building 
enables pupils to pass from one type of 
school to another without suffering loss 
or inconvenience in the matter of credits 
and classification. 


Required Subjects—There are some sub- 
jects that should be prescribed for all pupils. 
These subjects should be selected on the 
basis of their universal value to all pupils. 
They represent subject-matter and types 
of training so valuable that no pupil should 
be allowed to omit them. Inglis says, 
“The best thought and the best practice 
are increasingly toward the limitation of 
high school requirements tosuch subjects as 
(a) Deal with the fundamental elements 
of the English language and its literature; 
(b) Make definite and direct contribution 
toward citizenship and social efficiency; (c) 
Deal with materials of common needs, and 
(d) Contribute to physical well-being.” 
(Report of the Indiana Educational Com- 
mission, General Education Board, 1923, 
page 106). 


We are asking that all high schools offer 
the following as constants: 


Neneh cewek oes 4 units 
Social Studies, including 
American History...... 2 units 
Mathematics... 0.606005 2 units 
Rtv ienndee oeesnee 1 unit 
Health Instruction......... 2 or 3 periods 
per week 


English—It has been thought advisable 
to require four years of English of all 
pupils until such time as graduates of the 
elementary schools enter our high schools 
with more uniform and thorough training 


‘in English. This subject is the most valu- 


able offering of *the high school program. 
The English language is the medium for 
the transmission of thought in our country, 
hence its common value to all pupils. The 
work in English throughout the four years 
should aim to give training in the correct 
and effective use of our language, both in 
speaking and writing, and an acquaintance 
with and appreciation of some of the best 
of American and English literature. If 
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grammar is taught as a separate subject 
in high school, it should be given in the 
eleventh or twelfth grade. The State 
adopted text in composition for ninth and 
tenth grades (Clippinger—Written and 
Spoken English) places considerable em- 
phasis on grammar. 


Social Studies—The social studies should 
give the information and experience in the 
fields of history, civics, economics and 
sociology necessary to make all pupils 
intelligent, right-minded, active American 
citizens. In requiring two units of social 
studies for all curriculums in all high 
schools, the State Department is not over- 
emphasizing the value of this type of train- 
ing. The history of our country should be 
required of all high school graduates and 
the other required unit might well be 
either civil government and economics; 
problems of democracy or economics and 
sociology. To make efficient citizens, we 
must develop an understanding and an 
appreciation of the pressing social, political 
and economic problems of our modern 
society. 


The Natural Sciences—It is difficult to 
distinguish between the relative values of 
the various subjects that make up the 
natural science group. The value of science 
as a field of instruction is admitted. Present 
day civilization, as well as its future devel- 
opment, largely rests on science. Probably 
the four most valuable courses in science 
in high school are general science, biology, 
physics and physiology, hygiene and sani- 
tation. Chemistry is not recommended 
for high schools with fewer than four 
teachers. Few small high schools have 
adequate laboratory equipment or teachers 
prepared to properly teach this subject. 
While physics is offered in the fourth year 
of the small high school, still these schools 
are urged not to attempt the subject unless 
they have adequately prepared teachers 
and properly equipped laboratories. Gen- 
eral Science is the study recommended for 
the required unit in science. It is a sub- 


ject which deals with ‘first-hand ideas 
about objects of the pupil’s immediate 
environment’”’; it serves as an introduction 
to the various fields of science and should 


lead to an increase of interest in one or 
more of these special branches. The De- 
partment will make no objection to the 
school that requires both general science 
and biology, including hygiene of all pupils. 


Mathematics—In recent years there has 
been much disagreement with regard to 
the content and organization of high school 
mathematics. At present there is a de- 
cided movement in the direction of reducing 
the amount required to that mathematical 
knowledge which all pupils will find useful 
and necessary in meeting the problems of 
daily life. Many condemn the common 
requirement of algebra and plane geometry 
on the part of all pupils. It is contended 
that this requirement is opposed to the 


recognized conception of individual differ-. 


ences among pupils and that recent psy- 
chological findings have proven their ‘‘dis- 
ciplinary” and “cultural” values to be 
much less than was formerly believed. 
The sequence of arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry in the high school is largely 
arbitrary. This order is ‘neither histor- 
ically nor pedagogically necessary.”’ In 
recent years there has developed among 
teachers ‘“‘a movement away from the divi- 
sion of mathematics into ‘subjects’, such 
as arithmetic, algebra and geometry, each 
of which must be ‘completed’ before 
another is begun.’’ It is proposed to 
combine the useful and related content 
of each into one general course. Such a 
course is advisable in the junior high 
school. Such a course would be an exper- 
iment in the average Kentucky four-year 
high school. Since the State adoption of 
texts provides for the division of mathe- 
matics into arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
etc., it will be difficult to introduce such a 
course in schools coming under State 
adoption. However, cities which adopt 
independently of the State may provide 
for this course through their adoption. It 
should be remembered in this connection 
that pupils who expect to enter college 
should be required to carry first-year alge- 
bra and plane geometry, since practically 
all colleges require these subjects for ad- 
mission. 
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Foreign Language—If a foreign language 
is taught at least two years of the language 
should be offered. Schools having a limited 
number of teachers should not attempt 
more than one foreign language. Latin is 
to be preferred to Spanish, French or 
German in most communities, because of 
its value in the study of English and 
because more of our teachers are prepared 
to teach Latin than any other foreign 
language. It is recommended that credit 
toward graduation be given for one year 
of a foreign language, but pupils should be 
advised that most colleges require two 
units of a foreign language for entrance, if 
any is offered for admission. No foreign 
language is required for graduation from 
high school. 


Vocational Studies—It is advisable to 
encourage the introduction of vocational 
courses in the school wherever it is possible 
to provide needed equipment and to employ 
well-trained teachers. It is important for 
pupils to realize that ‘‘it is honorable, 
desirable and necessary to work.’ The 
large majority of pupils who enter high 
school will discontinue their education at 
or before graduation. They will pass from 
high school directly into “‘life’’ and ‘‘should 
be given an opportunity for training which 
will be of tangible vocational value’ to 
them when they leave school. The voca- 
tional interests of the pupils and the 
economic and social character of the com- 
munity should determine the nature of 
this training. 


Music—Some form of music instruction 
should be given in every high school. All 
high schools can have chorus singing. 
Wherever possible, organized courses in 
music should be offered for which credit 
should be given. 


Health Instruction—Physical education 
and health instruction should receive more 
time and attention in our high schools. 
A serious effort should be made to discover 
and correct physical defects and to incul- 
cate proper health habits. Courses in physi- 
ology, health and sanitation, and biology, 
including hygiene, are especially valuable 
for health instruction. Daily physical exer- 
cises should be required of all pupils who 
are able to take them. School athletics, 
while beneficial to those who engage in 
them, cannot answer the physical educa- 
tion needs of the school. 
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Special Introductory Offer 
HE only self-filling fountain pen of its kind 
in the world—the Postal Reservoir Pen— 

sold only direct from manufacturer to user, 
through the mails. See actual size illustration 
of large clip model at right. Also made in 
srnaller size with ring. 

A teacher knows better than anyone else how 

seriously a ‘‘part time”’ pen can frazzle nerves, 
ut imagine owning a beautiful, permanently 
efficient, self-filling fountain pen that is trans- 
parent—you can always see exactly how much 
ink you’ve got. Can’t run unexpectedly dry. 
The Postal Reservoir Pen is not only transparent; 
it is unbreakable; ic holds four times more ink 
chan other self-filling pens; it has the smoothest 
writing point you ever saw (big, solid, 14 karet 
gold, tipped with finest iridium). It is the sim- 
plest, easiest, and safest pen in the world to 
fill. It has no spring, valve or pump—nothing 
to get out of order. 
Why We Make This Special Offer To Teachers 
The regular manufacturer’s price on the 
Postal Reservoir Pen is $2.50—tke best fougtain 
pen value on the market today. Absolutely 
guaranteed equal in quality to any pen selling 
in stores for $7.00, $8.75 or more. We manu- 
facture these pens ourselves, from the finest 
materials made. Only by selling direct and 
eliminating all in-between profits can we give 
so much quality at such a low price as $2.50. 
But while this special offer to teachers lasts we 
will deduct 50 cents from this price in exchange 
for the coupon below! Because we want every 
teacher to own one of these wonderful pens. We 
know jt will live up to our claims for it. We know 
that teachers will tell others about this pen— 
evolved after years of experiment by the engineers 
and executives of a well-known company manufac- 
turing and selling high priced and nationally adver- 
tised fountain pens. Never before have so many 
improvements been combined in any fountain pen. 


How You Can Get a Postal Reservoir Pen FREE 

When you get your Postal Fountain Pen you will 
also receive five coupon cards. Hach of these is 
worth 50 cents on purchase price of a new Postal 
Reservoir Pen. You can sell these cards for 50 
cents eacn and retain the money received for them, 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 


SEND NO MONEY 

Sign the coupon below and mail it NOW while 
this remarkable introductory offer lasts. You don’t 
have to pay the $2.00 until the Postman delivers 
your pen. And then, if you are not convinced after 
five full days’ trial that this is the best fountain 
pen you ever held in your hand, return it and we 
will refund your money in full! We will even re- 
fund the money you’ve spent on postage ! 

Only a product of proved superiority could be 
offered on such terms as that! But don’t delay. 
This offer is temporary. Mail coupon today. 
ame ce Gees GE GEES GEES GES Ge eee eas Ge 

FIFTY CENT COUPON 
Postal Pen Co., Inc., Dept. & 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
In accordance with special offer, send 


Postal Reservoir Pen to address below. This coupon 
represents 50 cents of purchase price and I will pay 
the remaining $2.00 to Postman on delivery of pen. 
If after five days’ use I desire to return the pen, 
you agree to refund my money, plus postage. 
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EDITORIAL 


IMPORTANCE OF A UNITED 
PROFESSION. 











Probably there has never been a year in 
the history of the Kentucky Education 
Association when more depended on the 
hearty and enthusiastic co-operation of 
“every blooming soul” engaged in the 
teaching profession of our State than at 
the present time. With the Kentucky 
Legislature just ahead, the school people 
should be united as never before, if we 
hope to maintain progressive statutes now 
in force and secure new measures so much 
needed. Not only should our membership 
be handsomely increased within the next 
three months but a legislative program 


that shall carry conviction of saneness and 
justice and that will represent the will of 
all our forces must be formulated and 
approved by the school people. School 
executives can assist much in encouraging 
their teachers to apply for membership. 
A cheerful response will be given in most 
cases where the superintendent or principal 
makes an earnest appeal for this co-opera- 
tion. In most instances such executives 
can enlist the membership of every teacher 
under their supervision. Write for mem- 
bership applications today and thus join 
the real constructive forces of our organiza- 
tion. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UNITS. 


Superintendents and principals are urged 
to encourage membership in the Associa- 
tion. Every teacher should be made to 
realize the importance of the K. E. A. to 
the profession and the necessity of united 
co-operation. Officers of the Association 
are entitled to and should receive the 
moral and financial support of every one 
who teaches in the public schools of the 
State. 


One hundred per cent units are en- 
couraged. An attractive Honor Certificate 
is issued to all schools reporting a perfect 
membership. The following one hundred 
per cent units have just been received: 
Boyd County Schools, Frankfort City 
Schools and Isaac Shelby School, Henry 
Clay School, George Washington School, 
Eastern Departmental School, George 
Rogers Clark School and Gavin H. Cochran 
School of Louisville. 


THE MEETING AT HARDINSBURG. 


Educational forces of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District Teachers’ Association 
met at Hardinsburg, October 16th and 
17th for annual conference. Altho much 
reduced in attendance by reason of inclem- 
ent weather, the spirit of the occasion was 
fine and a good program was enjoyed by 
those present. Especially inspiring and 
uplifting was the address of Superintendent 
George Colvin, on Friday evening. 


The meeting was marked by the presence 
of almost every head in the State Depart- 
The legislative pro- 


ment of Education. 
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gram of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion was unanimously adopted. Leitch- 
field was chosen for the 1926 conference. 


COMMENDING THE NEW JOURNAL. 


A number of letters highly commending 


the makeup, content and general appear- - 


ance of the Association’s new JOURNAL 
have been received by the President and 
Secretary. In addition to those from our 
members, complimentary messages have 
reached us from educators and_ school 
executives of other states. Mr. J. Herbert 
Kelley, Executive Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, the 
largest in the country, and editor of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, one of the 
most prominent educational publications 
in the nation, writes: “I want to congratu- 
late you upon your September number of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, both upon 
its content and its appearance. Your 
cover is especially attractive.” 


CONFERENCE OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The annual session of the Department 
of Superintendence will be held in Frank- 
fort on November 19th and 20th. There 
will be three conferences scheduled for 
Thursday, in the auditcrium of the new 
Frankfort High School Building. Two 
meetings will be held on Friday in the 
Senate Chamber of the State Capitol. At 
time of going to press the program has not 
been completed but we are warranted in 
announcing that President Kirkpatrick and 
other officers of the program committee 
will present some timely and vital questions 
for consideration. A definite program of 
school legislation will be presented for 
ratification by the conference. The meet- 
ing should be largely attended. Let every 
one interested in better school legislation 
plan to be present. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On page 48 of the JOURNAL is 
an enrollment form including 
subscription to the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. Members 
are requested to fill out this form 
and return to the Secretary at 
once. This is for the purpose of 
applying for reduced postage on 
the JOURNAL, which is now 
being mailed under third class 
postage at a cost of $200 for each 
issue. Under second class the 
amount required will be less than 
one-half of thissum. The signa- 
ture is required of all members 
in order to insure the genuineness 
of the subscriptions combined 
with the membership dues, and 
thus meet the regulations of the 
Post Office Department. 

















OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 


The Kentucky Education 
Association is the expression of 
the professional spirit of the 
teachers of this Commonwealth. 
Upon the members of our pro- 
fession rests a personal responsi- 
bility to this Association. Every 
teacher in the State should feel it 
his duty to contribute his mem- 
bership fee and take an active 
part in making this Association 
an expression of his highest pro- 
fessional ideals and educational 
standards. 


The same loyalty and co-opera- 
tion is due our National Education 
Association which covers the 
length and breadth of our land as 
a power in educational service 
and professional idealism. Let 
each and every one of us become 
a member of both organizations. 
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UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


There were approximately 600 teachers 
and instructors present at the meeting of 
the Upper Kentucky River Educational 
Association in session at the Hazard High 
School building on October 8-9. 


The paid membership totaled 446, but 
among those in attendance were teachers 
from the Hazard schools and the Hazard 
Baptist Institution who did not enroll. 


Figures indicate that the teachers of this 
section would rather go to Hazard than 
any other county seat in the Valley. 


The Association was organized in Hazard, 
in 1918 at the local Baptist Church. The 
meeting of 1919 was at Jackson, with 265 
in attendance; in 1920, the attendance at 
the Jackson meeting was 251. The Associa- 
tion met in Whitesburg in 1921, with an 
attendance of 238; in 1922, the attendance 
went upward when the Association met in 
Hazard with 314; the year 1923 saw a 
falling off with 238 present at Whitesburg; 
however, Perry County began to make 
things hum in 1924, and all teachers in the 
city and county went to the meeting at 
Jackson, and made a total of 371. The 
attendance indicated a further increase by 
a good margin this year when 446 were 
enrolled. 


The enrollment by counties this year 
was: Perry, 142; Breathitt, 114; Letcher, 
67; Morgan, 36; Powell, 7; Wolfe, 8; 
Leslie, 20; Knott, 35; Estill, 5; and the 
state at large 12. 


One incident of interest during the 
meeting was the inspection of the records 
and files of the office of County Superin- 
tendent M. C. Napier, by J. C. Mills of the 
State Auditing Office. Mr. Mills declared 
that Superintendent Napier has the best 
set of records and the best filing system 
in the entire State of Kentucky. 


The officers chosen for the coming year 
were: M. C. Napier, Hazard, president; 
B. E. Whitts, West Liberty, secretary; 
Fallen Campbell, Jackson, treasurer; other 
officers are to be appointed. 


in aggregate. 





The Teacher 
Interprets Nature 


AUTUMN brings again rich and varied 

color. The modern teacher plans the 
program so that a definite period may be 
given to the beauty around us. 


Appreciation must include color expres- 
sion. Autumn fires, foliage, flowers and 
fruits inspire color and design in art and 
grade classes. 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayon is always the 
child’s own choice. It requires so little 
technical direction that it is the ideal me- 
dium for color work. 


Send for the ART SERVICE Bu- 
REAU’S new outline for the use 
of GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS in 
Autumn work 


BINNEY & SMITH CO} 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 














Breathitt County won the loving cup 
for the most miles traveled by the teachers 
Perry County took this 
honor last year. 


The Association endorsed the county 
administration law and endorsed the legis- 
lative program of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. The association will 
meet next year at Whitesburg. 


Among the notables present at the meet- 
ing were: State Superintendent of Schools 
McHenry Rhoads; T. J. Coates, president 
of the Eastern State Normal School at 
Richmond; W. L. Jayne, professor at the 
Morehead State Normal School; professor 
M. E. Ligon of the University of Kentucky, 
president of the Kentucky Education 
Association; T. H. Hopkins of Frankfort, 
rural school supervisor; W. S. Taylor, 


Lexington, dean at the State University; 
W. C. Bell of the Department of Education 
at Frankfort; J. B. Holloway, Frankfort, 
State high school inspector; Miss Kinslow, 
State supervisor of Home Economics. 
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The people of Hazard were much 
interested in the meeting of the teachers 
and desire that they return often. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
U. KH. BE. &. 


We, the Committee of the Upper 
Kentucky River Educational Association, 
in conference assembled in order to promote 


the Interest of Education in Kentucky; j 


increased efficiency of the Educational 
system of this Commonwealth to Equal 
Opportunities of the Children of Kentucky, 
and in order that the teachers may be 
given more compensation so that they may 
become better equipped and contented in 
the profession, we beg leave to submit the 
following resolution to the General As- 
sembly of Kentucky, at its regular session 
1926. 


First—We endorse the present school 
administration and its high idealism, and 
pledge our hearty co-operation and support 
to the Honorable McHenry Rhoads, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
his well outlined plans to systemize and 
harmonize the educational system of Ken- 
tucky. 


Second—We endorse the program as 
outlined by the legislative committee of the 
K. E. A., which was read in our meeting 
at Hazard, October 8, 1925, in the presence 
of approximately six hundred teachers. 


Third—We endorse the movement to 
give Kentucky a new and modern Con- 
stitution that will make possible the 
largest and best development of the educa- 
tional, economic and industrial interest in 
the Commonwealth. 


Fourth—We earnestly and sincerly hope 
and urge the next Legislature of Kentucky, 


a constructive Legislative program that © 


will make possible the best development 
of education in the State. 


Fifth—We express our appreciation to 
the people of Hazard, and to the school 
authorities of the city for their hospitality, 
kindness and courtesy shown, and for the 
splendid music rendered. 





We recommend, that all county super- 
intendents not only ask but urge that at 
the next meeting, that they have 100 per 
cent of their teachers present, and that 
they pay their teachers extra salary at 
least sufficient to pay expenses. That a 


copy of these resolutions be sent to all 
the leading papers of the state for publica- 
tion, a copy to the legislative committee 


of the K. E. A. 





FRANK NEUHAUSER, of 1428 Christy Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky., who was proclaimed champion of 
National Spelling Contest in Washington, D. C., 
last July. He was also declared the victor of State- 
wide Spelling Bee held in Louisville last April. 
Frank is a representative of St. Brigid’s Parochial 
School, Louisville. 
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MENTAL HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
REPORTS MARKED PROGRESS 
IN CHILD GUIDANCE 
EXPERIMENTS. 


Clinical Demonstrations Successfully 
Launched by National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene in Seven Cities. 


Delinquency Scientifically 
Studied and Treated. 


The Child Guidance Clinic, creation of 
the National Committee for Mental 
' Hygiene, has been definitely accepted by 
a number of communities during the past 
year as a valuable addition to their social 
forces, according to a report just published 
by that organization on the work of its 
Division for the Preventionof Delinquency. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis, Missouri; Dallas, Texas; Memphis, 
Tennessee; and Los Angeles, California, 
have taken over on a fermanent basis the 
“demonstration” clinics organized and 
staffed by the Mental Hygiene Committee 
to deal with children that have become 
problems to their parents and teachers. 
New demonstrations are now in progress 
in Cleveland, Ohio; and Philadelphia, Pa. 
Conceived originally as a mechanism for 
the examination and study of delinquent 
boys and girls brought to the attention of 
the juvenile courts, the Child Guidance 
Demonstration Clinic, the report explains, 
has evolved into a community enterprise 
serving not only the courts, but also the 
schools, homes and social agencies in their 
dealings with juvenile behavior problems 
of all kinds. In Minneapolis and St. Paul 
contracts were made with more than a 
hundred different organizations and 
agencies in a preliminary survey of the 
medical, legal, educational and social 
resources of those cities. 


These Child Guidance Clinics are con- 
ducted by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene as part of a five-year 
program undertaken by the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York, in collaboration with 


the New York School of Social Work, the 
Bureau of Children’s Guidance, and the 
National Committee on Visiting Teachers, 
having for its ultimate object the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. There is 
also the Joint Committee on Methods for 
Preventing Delinquency, which co-ordinates 
the activities of this program. 


“The work of the child guidance clinics,”’ 
says Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, Medical 
Director of the Mental Hygiene Com- 
mittee, “receives its inspiration from the 
belief that. the conduct, disorders and 
difficulties of childhood and youth have a 
great deal to do with the social mis- 
demeanors and criminality of later life. 
In its studies of the problem of crime in 
state prisons, county jails, penitentiaries 
and other correctional institutions in vari- 
ous parts of the country, the Committee 
has been impressed again and again by the 
psychopathological character of large 
numbers of their inmates, especially of those 
sentenced a number of times. It has found, in 
fact, that the core of this penal pcpulation 
is composed of recidivists—repeaters in 
crime—and that the percentage of psycho- 
pathology is greater in proportion to the 
frequency of arrest. It seems, therefore,”’ 
Dr. Williams concludes, ‘‘that the weight 
of the burden of crime is not made by 
those who through a single act—frequently 
spectacular and thereby focusing public 
attention upon this group—become delin- 
quent or criminal, but by those who have 
been through the mill of the court and the 
prison repeatedly. Of adult prisoners, 
two-thirds have careers leading back 
through the reformatory, the juvenile 
protective institution, the juvenile court, 
probation, and maladjustments in the 
school and neighborhood. It is this thread 
that the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene has been following.” 


It would be premature, in the opinicn 
of the Committee, to form definite con- 
clusions at this time, from the recent 
accomplishments of the Child Guidance 
Clinics, as to their ultimate results in 
crime prevention, but indications are not 
lacking of their effectiveness in managing 
a variety of behavior problems that have 
the earmarks of potential adult mental 
disorders and unsocial tendencies. A juve- 
nile court judge reports that the number 
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of cases referred to his court has steadily 
diminished since the establishment of the 
Child Guidance Clinic in his community, 
intimating that many children who in the 
past would have been referred to the court, 
are now being sent to theclinic for study and 
treatment. Another reports that the com- 
mitment of difficult children to correctional 
institutions from his court has practically 
stopped. 


“Two points stand cut in the experience 
of the Child Guidance Clinics,’’ Dr. 
Williams finally remarks, ‘“‘and they lend 
much support to the mental-hygiene point 
of view and method of approach to the 
problem of delinquency and criminality. 
With the facts previously mentioned in 
mind, it is obvious that the study of 
delinquency must begin at that point 
in the lives of individuals where delinquent 
careers are begun—that is, in childhood; 
surprisingly enough, however, such a study 
cannot be confined to the juvenile court 
period, for a child who has reached the 
juvenile court is, in many instances, not 
showing evidence of maladjustment for 
the first time. Any preventive procedure, 
therefore, must be applicable at still 
earlier points in the child’s career. 


“In the second place, a better under- 
standing of the problems of delinquency, 
of the significance of the various factors 
that enter into the formation of a delin- 
quent career, indicates that we have to 
deal with a situation not so simple as has 
been commonly supposed, but sufficiently 
complex to challenge the resources of any 
community. No single agency, no one 
professional group can be depended upon 
in the handling of these matters. A co- 
ordination of community resources, which 
will be more than casual co-operation, is 
clearly necessary. The form this should 
take and the method of bringing it about 
are matters to which students of social 
organizations will probably soon find them- 
selves devoting an increasing amount of 
attention.” 








The Best 
Encyclopaedia 
At a Price 
Within the 
Reach of 


Everyone! 


The New 
Popular-Priced Edition 
of 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


This great work has now been brought 
financially within the reach of all by the pub- 
lication of a new 13-volume edition printed 
from the same plates and identical in every 
way with the regular 25-volume edition ex- 
cept for carefully planned economies _in 
manufacture that make it possible to offer 
it at an amazingly low figure. It includes 
the recent Supplement that has made THE 
NEw INTERNATIONAL the most modern and 
complete encyclopaedia in existence. You 
may make your choice between the regular 
25-volume edition and this new 13-volume 
edition that is offered at a price heretofore 
thought impossible. 


FREE—64-Page Booklet 


with specimen pages, illustrations and maps, 
and full information about the new Popular- 
Priced Edition of this great American ref- 
erence work, made in America for use by 
Americans. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


a Dodd, Mead & agp Inc., | 


93 ee ST., EAST, P. O. Box No. 1848 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your free 64- 


e booklet and full information about The New | 








- nternational Encyclopaedia and the new Popular- 
| Priced Edition. Ky. 1025 
NAME | 
| ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 





For self x( ) 
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REPORT OF GROUP HIGH SCHOOL 
CONFERENCES. 


By HicH ScHoot Supervisors J. B. 
HoLLtoway AND MARK GODMAN. 


We have tabulated the attendance on 
the basis of position held—County Super- 
intendent, City Superintendent, Principal, 
Teacher, Normal or College, Visitor. We 
are also attaching a tabulation of attend- 
ance by counties. Ninety-nine counties 
were represented in the conference. 


Co. City Prin. Teach. Nor. Vis. Total 
Supt. Supt. or Col. 


RATNTAN... <<.2s.550 > ss ws 2i 4&2 Be 
Henderson....... 5 4 2 27 © 3 65 
Bowling Green... 6 3 31 #15 10 5 70 
Elizabethtown.... 2 3 15 11 0 5 36 
Lexington........ a06CUdtlC (ia 
OCS) ae 2 0 7 3 2 0 14 
Dry Ridge....... S 2 a2 20 2 2 «sy 
Pineville......... 3 1 16 s 2 2 ww 
Asmand......... eee ae | 3s @ “Ss 2 

cc er 44 24 245 122 27 36 498 


Work Or THE CONFERENCES. 


Each member of the department staff 
assigned to work on the program gave his 
discussion in full at each meeting. Splendid 
co-operation and unity of purpose charac- 
terized each day’s work. Those present 
participated in the discussion in the freest 
manner. A vast number of questions 
touching the organization and administra- 
- tion of the school, program of studies and 
the daily schedule were asked at each 
conference. The members of the staff 
were able at all times to answer the ques- 
tions fully. The finest professional spirit 
prevailed at each conference. There is a 
very definite desire on the part of school 
officialstoknow modern trends in education, 
modern methods of administration and 
teaching. A healthy desire to keep abreast 
of the ‘‘times.”’ 


High school principals and teachers show 
a desire that standards of excellency 


in teachers qualificationsand methods be 
maintained. 


There are some college graduates not 
yet placed in teaching positions. It will 
not be necessary to lower any standards of 
requirement or make concessions because 
of teacher shortage. 


We expect immediate returns from these 
conferences in the way of better organiza- 
tion in the high school, more unified 
programs of study, and better methods of 
administration and teaching. However, it 
is not likely that the best results may be 
shown until a second or third series of 
conferences are held. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That a second series of conferences 
be held in the Fall of 1926. 

2. That the dates, places of meeting 
and program be determined early 
enough to give more publicity to the 
meetings. 

3. Staff members who are to render 
the program should be assigned to 
the duty early that they may make 
the best possible preparation. 


ATTENDANCE By CouNnNTIES. 


RAN Fe lin a6 D WAGON os hse 4 
AMA. ...-...... A Wares... ...6555 3 
Anderson........ EEE OS 2 ee 
Ballard. ........ 9 Lawrence..... 1 
LOTS re fae 1 a 
LS) eee ORES CSS; | CE 
ath alpen tas 8 -Wetchers... ..60.% 3 
Boone. ....5.6... 2 eee 1 
Bourbon. ....... 9 TAancoin:...« 4.0 2 
eer 10 Livingston....... 3 
Ee > SO.......+5..8 
Bracken......... DW bc e's bie ok 
Beestartt........ 5 Mieadiaom........ 11 
Breckinridge.... 1 Magoffin.......... 
Bullitt.......... 2 Whanion’ «2:0... 2 
Butler............ 4 Marshall........ 10 
Caldwell........ 6 Martin.......... i 
Cayower........10 BMiaeem.......... 9 
Campbell....... 11 McCracken...... 13 
en eer rere McCreary....... 1 
oS eee eee 5 
eee PO ee 1 
rrr i ee 
(Christian........ i occ. oe 6 
a 5) ken ake 2 Metcalfe........ 5 
re. — wane 2 
Ee 3 Montgomery..... 2 
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OONote Sheets analO 
Envelopes Printed with 
= ddress 


‘OU will be phage with 

this attractive, individual 
stationery. It is printed in an 
excellent manner and is guar- 
anteed by one of the largest 
printing concerns in the coun- 
try. This stationery is ideal for 
| pair correspondence, and is extremely appropriate 
or Christmas or birthday presents. 








We use only high grade, watermarked, pure white bond pa bal poe ttete 
envelopes to mi printed in beautifu dark blue ink, a 
you, postage prepaid. Additional envelopes per 100, Soe; per 00, 
$1.00. Additional single sheets per 200, 50c; per 400, $1.00. 
Send all remittances with order, — jer P. O. money orders ac 
ceptable. Write name and address plai 

THE STANDARD D PRINTING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT KF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Crittenden...... 1 Monmeee......-..64 
Cumberland..... 2 Muhlenberg..... 
Daviess......... 2 ae 
Edmonson........ Nectioins..........; 
ee ne ere 
re ee 
Payette......... ere 
Pieniitg........... | 
Fioya.........+ 4 FRemioton....... 
Franklin........ ee 
a BN yn, 
Gatletin......... 1 Powell. ......... 
Germen......... > Weleis:.......... 
re ere 13. Robertson....... 
Craves..........12 Nochesstie......... 
Grayson........ 2 
er ee 
Greenup........ i ere 
PeMOOCK.......... ere 
Mardin......... 22 Simpson......... 
eee T SORON......... 
Marmrwon........ F Wy 6sc5e ckives 
eee! —< ree 
Henderson...... 2: re 
ae S SOM... 54.4. 
Hickman........ ne 
Hopkins...... ix: Me Monessen 
SOGNOOR........-. 1 Washington...... 
Jefferson........ 2 Wee... ... 6055; 
Jessamine....... 3 Webster......... 
Johnsaon......... 4 Whitley......... 
eee ee 
er Woodford....... 














Moved Over and 
Over Again 


The Board of Education of Logansport 
about four years ago purchased five two- 
room Circle A Portable Schools, to supple- 
ment the grade schools, which were badly 
overcrowded. The illustration above is from 
a recent photograph of these buildings. 


As congestion in various districts was re- 
lieved, the Circle A buildings were moved 
from place to place and did splendid service 
many times over. This work was done by 
the school department’s own regular labor 
force with no difficulty and little expense. 

This is a typical example of the economy 
and wide range of usefulness of Circle A 
Schools. Built in completed sections three 
feet wide, completely finished inside and out, 
with doors and windows already hung, they 
can be dismantled and re-erected ina week or 
two without damage and with ordinary labor. 

Each season we clear the deck for emer- 
gency needs. A wire will bring you catalogue, 
and prices, or our representative, and ship- 
ment will promptly follow. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
606 S. 25th Street 


(Formerly Champaign, Illinois) 


CIRCLE A 
SCHOOLS 


Sectional and Portable 


Newcastle, Ind. 
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COURIER-JOURNAL TO REPEAT 
ANNUAL SPELLING BEE. 


By J. A. Humpureys, Jr. 


With increased prize lists and a goal of 
225,000 spellers, The Courier-Journal 
has reopened its annual spelling bee, bent 
on duplicating Kentucky’s success of last 
year when the State won the national 
spelling title. 


Invitations have been mailed to the 
majority of county school superintendents 
directly from the office of the newspaper 
but any graded, private or parochial 
schools that have not yet received invita- 
tions may write to Jos. A. Humphreys, Jr., 
in care The Courier-Journal and apply 
for admission. 


The Courier-Journal has announced its 
goal of 120 counties this year. Eighty- 
four joined in the contest last season. 
Two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
spellers are sought against 178,000 spelling 
last season. And 6,000 schools are wanted 
in the bee, as compared with 4,801 last 
season. 


To further stimulate interest in the 
contest the newspaper announces its prize 
list for spellers as $500, against $350 
offered last year. The $500 will be divided 
as follows: First, $200; second, $100; 
third, $75: fourth, $50, fifth, $35; sixth, 
$25; seventh, $15. 


The newspaper also announced renewal 
of its National Spelling Bee, successfully 
operated last year for the first time in 
fourteen states. More than twenty states 
already are in the National competition 
with prospects of thirty joining before the 
invitation is closed. 


The prize list in the national bee will be 
more than $1,000 in gold, and the Ken- 
tucky champion will be sent to Washington, 
next June, to compete. All expenses for 
the speller and one parent will be paid and 
a full week of entertainment and sight- 
seeing at the National Capital will be 
provided. 


TheState bee will be operated along the 
same lines as last year. The county will 


be the unit with the county superintendent 
in charge. 


Individual schools will select 


champion spellers each of whom will 
receive a Courier-Journal certificate of 
merit in spelling. School champions then 
will meet at the county seat for a county 
championship match and the champion 
thus found will come to Louisville, next 
April, for the State finals. There the 
$500 will be spelled for, as well as the 
trip to Washington. 


Bees may open at any time. Counties 
with six months schools which close early 
may start now, but the majority of schools 
will open their contests after the Christmas 
holidays. 


The State bee has the enthusiastic 
support of McHenry Rhoads, supervisor 
of education and the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


The national bee this year has the 
endorsement of John J. Tigert, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and of officers 
of the National Education Association. 
The latter organization has appointed 
numerous committees to assist in the 
management of the enterprise. One is 
headed by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of 
the N.E. A. Journal, which is in charge 
of rules. This committee met in Wash- 
ington, in August and drafted new regula- 
tions for holding state, county and city 
contests. 

Another, headed by Dr. B. R. Buck- 
ingham, Ohio State University, author of 
the Buckingham Extension of the Ayers 
Spelling Scale, will make up word lists for 
the finals. Thus the contest has the 
endorsement of leading educators in the 
country. 


Rules for city and county contests now 
are being distributed by the Courier- 
Journal as rapidly as possible to all 
superintendents and teachers joining the 
bee. 


The Courier-Journal is asking the 
fullest co-operation of all schools in the 
State in order that the bee may fulfill its 
purpose—of stimulating interest in spell- 
ing throughout the United States. The 
paper also is anxious to capture for another 
year the championship of America. Last 
year Frank Neuhauser, 11 years old, of 
Louisville, won the national title in Wash- 
ington. 

He is not eligible for competition this 
year, however. 
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“American” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America! 


HE approval of recognized research 

advisors as to the comfort, correctness 
and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living... 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which afiect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


In every branch of this great organization, 
oneendhasbeensought... PERFECTION! 


Nothing less than THE BEST is good 
enough. Andthe highstandardmaintained 
by usforfifty years has been accorded appro- 
priate recognition:nomore need besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
alonearein usethroughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery... even during 
the busiest months... our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantly supplied with many different mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 











The Factory is in Michigan, but iH 
the Service is Local to You! 


| American Geating Company | 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Louisville, Ky., State Distributors. 
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Department of Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


A. L. CRABB, EDITOR. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY. 


The enrollment in the University of 
Kentucky for the school year 1925-26 is 
the largest in the history of the institution. 
On September 30, 1925, the enrollment is 
2.113; on September 30, 1924, the enroll- 
ment was 1,997. This shows an increase 
in enrollment of 116. The summer session 
enrollment in 1924 was 738; the summer 
session enrollment in 1925 was 1,298. 
This is an increase of 560 students, or 76% 
over the previous year. 


The College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has greatly strength- 
ened its faculty for 1925-26. Professor 
Wellington Patrick has returned from 
Peabody College having practically finished 
the resident work for his doctorate. Four 
new people have been added to the faculty 
of this College. They are as follows: 
Doctor Lynn B. McMullen, Professor of 
Elementary Education, Ph. D., Columbia 
University; Mr. Floyd W. Reeves, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration, 
M. A., Chicago University; Doctor Jesse 
E. Adams, Professor of Rural Education, 
Ph. D., Indiana University; Miss Julia 
Hurd, Professor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, M. A., Columbia University. 


An insistent demand for additional work 
in business administration has led the 
Board of Trustees of the University of 
Kentucky to establish a College of Com- 
merce, which was open for registration 
in September, 1925. The enrollment in 
this new College during the first two weeks 
of its organization was 185. The College 
of Commerce is under the leadership of 
Dean Edward Wiest, formerly dean of the 
Graduate School and head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology at the 
University of Kentucky. 


Doctor W. D. Funkhouser, head of the 
Department of Zoology at the University 
of Kentucky, has been made dean of the 


Graduate School of this institution. Doctor 
Funkhouser is a thorough scholar, a keen 
research man, an excellent teacher and a 
man who has a good record of administra- 
tive experience back of him. 


Two new buildings have been added to 
the building equipment of the University 
of Kentucky during the spring and summer 
of 1925. A new dormitory for girls that 
will house one hundred and four students 
is being completed and a new wing to the 
chemistry building is being completed as 
this goes to press. 


A chapter of Phi Beta Kappa has been 
established at the University. 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE. 


The ninety-seventh session of George- 
town College which opened on September 
15th, faced an overflow of students far in 
excess of any previous enrollment in the 
history of the institution. The completed 
enrollment shows a total -of 404 regular 
college students of which 183 are first year 
students. The entering class will be known 
as the Century Class of the College since 
it will graduate on the one hundredth 
birthday of the institution. 


Emmett Harvey, vice-president of the 
Atlanta Trust Company of Atlanta, Ga., 
delivered the opening address. Mr. 
Harvey is a graduate of the school as is 
his wife who was the daughter of the late 
Dr. Dudley, president of the College for 
many years. Mr. Harvey’s father was 
also connected with the college for many 
years as one of its trustees and was well 
known in educational and religious circles 
of Kentucky. 


The College faced a serious problem in 
housing the students and providing places 
for instruction. Since only one boys 
dormitory is owned by the College the 
bulk of the men have been placed in private 
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A VERY LARGE SCHOOL---Thirty-one states and three 
foreign countries represented among its students. Short courses 
and long, but all strong. College Department accredited hour 
for hour by University of Kentucky. Fifty-one years old. Thou- 
sands of graduates everywhere. Near Mammoth Cave. Write 
for Complete:Catalogs. 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Courses by correspondence 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 











families while the increased number of 
girls have been handled by doubling the 
Rhoton House which is used for housing 
girls and the addition of another dormitory 
for young women. Theclassroom problem 
was solved by putting into use every 
available place in the College. Every 
classroom is used throughout the morning 
and it has been necessary to place several 
classes in the afternoon and at night. 


Had space permitted many more students 
could have been secured for the present 
term but the administration found it 
necessary to refuse admittance to many who 
desired to enter at the last moment. The 
Century Campaign which the College is 
carrying on in an effort to secure $1,000,000 
for building and expansion will probably 
net enough to allow for badly needed 
buildings and equipment to allow for the 
rapidly increasing student body. 


The new students were greeted on the 
entrance by the imposing new gymnasium 
which is rapidly nearing completion and 
will be ready for occupancy within the 
next ten days. This gymnasium costing 
in the neighborhood of $100,000, was 
given to the College by the citizens of 
Georgetown and Scott County as a mark 
of their appreciation of the service which 
the College has rendered to the State for 
almost one hundred years. This building, 
the first in a series of about six buildings, 
will be followed as rapidly as funds are 
procured by other buildings that will 
increase the capacity of the College and 
make possible the rapid growth both in 
student numbers and increased efficiency 
from the point of view of education. 


KENTUCKY WESLEYAN. 


The opening day of Kentucky Wesleyan 
showed a registration of three hundred 
and ten students. Since that date eighteen 
have been added which makes the present 
enrollment three hundred and_ twenty- 


eight. Friends and patrons of the college 
throughout Kentucky and adjoining states 
are now freely predicting that the number 
of students will reach four hundred by the 
close of the collegiate year, and others 
still more optimistic, are prophesying that 
before another three years have elapsed 
that the student list will pass the one 
thousand mark. 


The faculty for the coming year is 
headed by a new president. Dr. D. C. 
Hull comes to Kentucky Wesleyan from 
Mississippi, with flattering recommenda- 
tions. He was president of Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College near 
Starksville, when he accepted the presi- 
dency here. Prior to that time he was 
superintendent of colleges in Mississippi, 
for eight years and was formerly president 
of Millsaps College in Jackson, Mississippi. 
Other members of the faculty are: J. L. 
Whiteside, dean of the college; B. T. 
Spencer, professor of Greek and German; 
F. H. Farrier, professor of English and 
athletic coach; J. B. Sibley, professor of 
French and athletic director; H. M. 
Pyles, professor of Biology; W. E. Arnold, 
Jr., professor of Education; A. T. Hind, 
professor of Religious Education; Dewey S. 
Dearman, professor of Mathematics; Miss 
Pauline Peeples, professor of Latin; Miss 
Leota F. Riddick, professor of History; 
Miss Beatrice Terry, professor of Spanish; 
Miss Eunice Strother, assistant professor 
of English; W. E. Tomlin, assistant 
professor of Chemistry. 


This year sees Kentucky Wesleyan with 
a number of new buildings to her credit 
and prospects for additional ones. At 
present the college, with financial assistance 
from the citizens of Winchester and the 
Methodists of Kentucky are erecting a 
$100,000 gymnasium, which, when com- 
pleted, will be unsurpassed by any in the 
state. Besides this, plans are on foot for 
building extensions to the men’s and 
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— LIPPINCOTT 


LEFFERTS—OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


A geographic reader for early grammar 
grades that takes the pupil on a personal trip 
throughout the country—written in the story 
element in which children live and enjoy........ $1.20 


LEFFERTS—OUR COUNTRY’S LEADERS 
Stands pretty nearly alone in its capacity 
for stirring pupils to enthusiasm for history... $1.05 


HALE—LIPPINCOTT’S SILENT READER 


A nature study reader for primary grades 
which will develop ability to rea rapidly 
for specific facts, to unders tand what is read, 
to organize material, et $0.68 





WATKINS—SILENT READING FOR BE- 
GINNERS 
A brand new Silent Reading for little folks 
adapted to the age level of thechild. Schools 
will find here material for applying the best 
modern theory anda practical extension of 
the author's HOW TO TEACH SILENT 
READING TO BEGINNERS............ . $0.64 





J. B. Lippincott Company 


227 S. Gth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 














Large enough to cover the news 
Concise enough to be studied through: 


CWS 


Entering its fourth year. Indorsed by edu- 
cators from coast to Coast. 





eh ee 
WEEKLY REVIEW 


Eight pages of good paper, well printed. Many 
maps, cartoons and pertinent photographs. 
Monthly test questions, quarterly index and 
looseleaf binders, if desired. 

In clubs of 25 or more subscriptions, only 
two cents a copy weekly. 

Write for free copies for classroom trial, 
stating the number of your students. 


WORLD NEWS 


50 South Third Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 














ries in order to be able to 
nely large number 


women’s domit: 
accommodate the increasi 
of students. 

It was stated at the last session of the 
Kentucky Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ee that a large 
majority of the Methodist ministers in 
Kentucky, were former students and 
graduates of Kentucky Wesleyan College 
It was ating stated that m iny noted men 
in the professional, political and business 
life had attended school at this institution. 
One of its former presidents, Dr. J. J. 
Tigert, is now United States Commissioner 
of Education, an outstanding position of 
the country. 

The location of the college is exceedingly 
advantageous. Winchester being the gate- 
way to the great Eastern Kentucky indus- 
trial mining fields and those of West 
Virginia and the natural trend of students 
from that rich region is abundant. 






Since the consolidation of the Louisville 
and Kentucky conferences Kentucky 


Wesleyan’s resources will be greatly in- 
creased, thereby giving it a larger student 








and the possibilities of a greater 
rment fund. With an increased 


wo it will naturally call for 
ters and additional ee aul all 
ich ne to make a greater Kentucky 





Vour Christmas Cards 
wy is the title of a eatalos we have 

for 1! 925 J a postal card wil being 0 te oon. 
hristmas Greetings made to or- 


a c ye with the sentiment of your 
Staute t Br "08 : choice, including your name in 
1109 Stout Street prised lette ring to match. Beautiful 


Denver, Colo. in design, economical in price. 








The Greatest Picture Value 
Ever Offered 


90 Beautiful and Accurate Color Prints, $2.00 
Described and arranged as a course in Picture Study by 


Albert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine Arts, Teachers Col- 
lege Columbia University. Sent on approval. No money in 
advance if ordered by school. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Brunswick Bldg., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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FREE REGISTRATION 





THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENC Y—4.J. JOLLY, Founder 


_ Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this pro- 
fession and to find the place where he can give the most effective service. Somewhere there is a place for you better 
suited to your powers and attainments. We know how to find it for you because we know the schools of your state 
and use expert knowledge and experience in every position filled. 


Write MRS. A. J. JOLLY, Mgr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 











ASBURY COLLEGE. 


Asbury College began its thirty-fifth 
year with the largest enrollment in its 
history. Thus far representatives from 
forty-two states and nine foreign countries 
have arrived and there are about 750 
matriculates, between five and six hundred 
being in the College of Liberal Arts. 


This institution under the leadership of 
the new President, Dr. L. R. Akers, has 
greatly enlarged its educational courses. 
Fourteen majors are now offered in the 
College of Liberal Arts—special attention 
is given to the departments of Education 
and English. The school is on the new 
approved list of the Association of Southern 
Colleges, and is keeping abreast of the 
times in material equipment and in the 
personnel of its faculty and administrative 
force. 


Recently a splendid new dormitory 
housing three hundred girls was completed 
a cost of $250,000. A new $50,000 
library is to be erected soon. 


at 


An electrical kitchen and dining hall 
enlarged to seat 650 students, were com- 
pleted this summer. 


A white way of forty-six beautiful 
standards has been installed, a gift of the 
class of ’26, costing $6,000. The class of 
’25 presented the college with a $5,000 
water tower a hundred feet high, and from 
its summit a large electric sign flashes the 
words ‘“‘Asbury College’? throughout the 
night. The college has recently run a 
special service line to Dix Dam, seven and 
a half miles away, insuring unlimited and 
continuous twenty-four-hour service. 


The faculty of the college now number 
forty. The President is encouraging its 
members to pursue further graduate work 
whenever possible. Quite a number at- 
tended Columbia, the University of Ken- 
tucky, and other summer schools. 


Ninety-four A. B. graduates made up 
the class of ’25. A hundred are expected 
to complete their work in this year’s class. 


THE MOREHEAD STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Morehead State Normal School 
opened its third year’s work with an 
enrollment of 350 students. This number 
shows a very healthy growth, as it exceeds 
last year’s opening enrollment by 100, 
and the first year’s enrollment by 200. 


Last school year this institution enrolled 
over 1,000 students, nearly 700 of whom 
were outside of Rowan County. This 
student body represented forty counties 
in Kentucky, and two in West Virginia. 

There are being erected on the campus 
of this institution one of the largest and 
most beautiful administration buildings in 
the State, and a fireproof dormitory which 
will accommodate 130 women. The insti- 
tution expects te have the use of these 
buildings for the second semester of this 
year. 


EASTERN KEN 


TUCKY STATE 
NORMAL SCI 
iE ¢ 


T 
4 
IOOL AND 
“OLLEGE. 

This institution opened with 750 students 
in attendance, an increase of 150 over last 
year. The students enrolled in college 
work are about double those enrolled in 
normal work. 


The new library is giving efficient service 
to every department of the institution. 
The various athletic teams have been 
organized and are expecting a victorious 
season. Professor Edwards of the Train- 
ing School is back in charge after a year’s 
leave in Columbia University and Peabody 
College. 
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Department of Secondary Education 


. CARPENTER, EDITOR. 


The editor of this department ee the responsibility attached because of loyalty to the profession. 


He cannot single-handed make this department a success. 
gaged in Secondary Education in Kentucky ts urged to contribute articles. 


Each principal, supervisor or teacher en- 
It is hoped that so many 


will be sent in that the editor will be hardpressed to select the best articles out of the abundance offered. 
In this way and this way only can we have a true representative department and one that will give the 


greatest amount of benefit to the greatest number of people. 


ter, Principal Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Please mail articles direct to J. B. Carpen- 





THE NATURE AND AMOUNT OF 
CIVIC INFORMATION POS- 
SESSED BY CHILDREN 
ABOUT TO ENTER JUNIOR 

HIGH SCHOOL. 


(The following article has been contributed by 
Mr. William H. Burton, Professor of Education of 
the University of Cincinnati, as a brief resume of 
an address he delivered before the high school 
section of K. E. A. last April. His address was so 
thought-provoking and so interesting that the high 
school people present voted that his address be 
printed in our official publication during this school 
year. Iam sure that every teacher from the kinder- 
garten to the university will be greatly stimulated 
and benefited by a careful reading of this article. 
—EDITOR.) 


In two Chicago schcol-rooms not so far 
apart there sit two boys, Romani Gostum- 
chyck and John Quincy Adams. Romani’s 
father is a Polish Jew, who landed at 
Ellis Island some time before the World 
War. John’s forefathers landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock some time before the Revolu- 
tionary War. Romani’s home is a crowded 
tenement building in a foreign district. 
John lives in a fashionable North Shore 
suburb. Both these boys are thirteen 
years old, have always gone to the American 
public school and are now in the sixth grade. 
Which of the two, do you suppose, has the 
best knowledge of the Declaration of 


Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the fundamental law of 
the land? 


If a group of one hundred children 
boys and girls gathered at random from 
the Polish, Italian and Russian Jewish 
ilistricts of any large American city were 
to be compared with another hundred 
gathered from the very best American 
homes, which group would display the 
best knowledge of the Constitution of the 
United States? 


A curious question and one so easily 
answered that instinctively we look for 
the “‘catch’”’ in it. There is no catch. 
The glib and obvious answer like most 
glib and obvious answers would be wrong. 
The children of foreign parents living in 
the poorer districts of the city are much 
better informed, and answer far more 
intelligently when quizzed about the Con- 
stitution, its origin, history, and place in 
our national life than do American children. 
Neither group, to tell the truth, is very 
well informed, but the superiority ofthe 
foreign group isgclear-cut and easily 
demonstrable. 


This situation is, however, not so shock- 
ing as it sounds. Two reasons are clearly 
to be seen. During and after the war the 
patriotic societies endeavored to “‘Ameri- 
canize’’ our foreign citizens by making 
them memorize the Constitution and 
various other national documents. Sec- 
ondly these foreigners when applying for 
citizenship are aided by the children who 
act as interpreters and teachers. In this 
way a widespread knowledge of the Con- 
stitution and related documents comes to 
the foreigner. 


But here another curious fact comes to 
light, one which is of vital significance for 
the teacher. The children who know the 
most about the Constitution, about 
law and order live in districts where law 
and order are most consistently ignored 
and flouted! The group making the next 
to best score on these pieces of information 
lives in the toughest and most lawless 
slum in Chicago’s most dangerous ward. 
Here we have an excellent example of the 
futility of “lesson getting.” To MEMO- 
RIZE material does not mean that it is 
UNDERSTOOD. Whether it be civics, 


language, geography, or arithmetic, it 
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avails little to have the children get their 
lessons by repeating the words. It must 
be THOUGHT OUT, together with rela- 
tionships and implications. To be fair 
we must admit of course that other factors 
enter into the case here presented, but it is 
none the less significant that material well 
learned (memorized) seems to play little 
part in the real life of the ‘‘learners.”’ 


These are but two of the interesting 
things discovered in the course of examin- 
ing several thousand Chicago children to 
find what they knew and thought about 
civics, economics and social problems about 
them. What do children know of the 
community in which they live, what of its 
organization and government? What of 
the economic structure which supplies 
their needs and in which they will soon fit 
as wage earners? It is interesting to see. 


The newspapers have told us from time 
to time of terrible plots to teach the 
innocent children of Bolshevism, Red 
doctrine, etc. Not a single trace of any 
such thing could be found anywhere that 
children were examined. On the other 
hand considerable evidence was found that 
the newspapers themselves were responsible 
for much misinformation and downright 
improper information in the possession 
of the children. 


A significant index of the relative 
attention paid by newspapers to the 
bootlegger and to the prohibition law was 
found in the fact that while nearly one 
hundred percent of the boys and ninety 
per cent of the girls were thoroughly 
acquainted with the bootlegger and his 
activities, only about forty per cent of 
the same children had ever heard of the 
prohibition law, or realized that the boot- 
legger was violating it. This striking 
difference in information on two intimately 
related topics invites serious consideration 
of the effect of newspaper material upon 
children. It is a very rough, though 
important indication of the tremendous 
power of the press over the information 
and thinking of the average citizen. The 
large place and great power of the news- 
paper as a disseminator of correct and 
incorrect information, and as a moulder 


of opinion was brought out again and 
again during the study. 


Many children regarded the bootlegger 
as a well dressed and wealthy man. An 
appreciable per cent of the boys could 
see nothing wrong about being a_boot- 
legger, except the interference of the police. 
Where do they get such ideas? That isa 
question of vital concern to educators 
charged with the training of citizens. 


A list of those items of civic, social and 
economic life which were best known to 
all children regardless of social or economic 
status, race or nationality, is extremely 
significant. In the order of their rank in 
children’s funds of information: - 


Bootlegger Taxes 

Divorce Insurance 

Sheriff Bank 

Juvenile Court Rent 

Bail Bank Deposit 
Jury Bankrupt 

Mayor Pioneer 

Election Quarantine 
Polling Place Sanitary Inspector 
Ballot 


The first third of the list is strangely 
reminiscent of the headlines and the 
movies. The second third also, though 
the information is of more value. 


The importance of determining children’s 
backgrounds and their sources of informa- 
tion is clear, I am sure, to all educators. 
What children know is their basis for 
interpreting what they hear, see, or are 
taught. Our efforts to teach citizenship 
are absolutely qualified by the information 
already in the minds of the pupils. 


It will not be possible in the limits of 
this brief paper to present all or any large 
part of the results of the Chicago examina- 
tion. However some highlights may be 
of interest. The results are of significance 
to teachers everywhere because the ex- 
amination has now keen given in six other 
cities, large and small, and similar results 
obtained. 
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Regarding the details of city government 
children are remarkably well informed. 
They know the chief officers, mayor, 
treasurer, chief of police, etc. They do 
not know so well the auditor, assessor, and 
coroner. The sheriff is a well known 
individual chiefly advertised through the 
movies. Most children know enough for 
practical purposes of the city council and 
its duties. 


Like their parents they know what taxes 
are and that they must be paid. Knowl- 
edge of income tax varied with the economic 
status of the children examined, as might 
be expected. The tariff was known by 
name from history and geography classes. 


While interviewing children about elec- 
tions, the attention of the examiner was 
attracted ky a phrase which was added in 
many Cases to the definition of an election. 
In answer to the questions, ‘“What is an 
election?”’ ‘What is done at elections?” 
The children gave differing definitions and 
discussions, but again and again there 
appeared this phrase—‘‘and then vou 
collect your money.” “At the election 
you write who is to be mayor and then you 
collect your money.” ‘‘An election is when 
you have parades and elect the men to run 
the government—and then you collect 
your money.” Further questioning re- 
vealed the fact that in two sections of 
Chicago, at least, vote buying is a regular 
and routine matter. The significant thing 
for the educator and the citizen is that 
these children are growing up to regard 
it as a perfectly natural procedure and a 
normal accompaniment of elections. No 
criticism of the practice has ever caused 
them to suspect that anything out of the 
ordinary is going on. 


Turning from the political to the eco- 
nomic, what do children know? They 
know nothing of the relationship of pro- 
ducer and consumer but do understand 
the mechanism of distribution as far as it 
is represented by wholesaler, retailer, 
chain store, and similar terms. 


In the smaller cities they knew very well 
about deeds and mortgages while in the 
larger places they were more or less 


ignorant. This doubtless reflects the differ- 
ence between a population living in their 
own homes and an apartment-dwelling 
population. 


Most children understand very well the 
relationship of transportation to markets, 
prices, and distribution of goods. All in 
simple terms of course, but none the less 
intelligent understanding. 


They understand remarkably well also 
the relation of immigration to wages, labor 
supply and the like. They frowned upon 
child labor unanimously and for good 
reasons. They knew also why the employ- 
ing class favors child labor! They also 
showed a surprising knowledge of the 
desire of large employers of labor for 
unrestricted immigration because of the 
result upon the labor market. 


When it came to knowledge of charge 
accounts, business on credit, cash basis, 
installment plans, savings banks, etc., an 
interesting fact came to light. The better 
off the families were the more they knew 
of charge accounts and installment plans 
and the less about savings. Poor children 
in the slums knew little or nothing of 
buying on credit but did know of the 
savings bank, particularly the postal sav- 
ings and knew that you should save. 
Children from the well-to-do and wealthv 
homes were fully informed on how to 
charge things and get them on installments, 
but cared little about savings. Is this 
a reflection of bettered economic status in 
America? It seemed so from a careful 
analysis of figures from all groups of 
children. 


Looking finally at the social phenomena 
about them, what do children think? We 
have already stated that they do not 
regard with any scorn, contempt, or 
shame the bootlegger and his business. 
Divorce is looked upon as being as natural 
as marriage or death. More boys than 
girls are informed as regards alimony— 
preparation for life as it were. 


Most of the slum children have never 
been out of the slums and have no idea of 
“how the other half lives.’”’ This was 
similar to the situation found in Hall’s 
famous study in Boston, many years ago. 
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The poor children gave interesting accounts 
of what they thought the suburbs must 
look like. They commented of course 
upon the probability of trees, flowers and 
grass. 
more than passing importance. They were 
sure it would be “so quiet out there you 
could sleep nights.’”” The famous “‘sleep of 
childhood” is evidently not so deep but 
that the constant noise of the city breaks 
it. The second point was in regard to 
cleanliness—‘“‘T’il bet it is slick and clean 
out where rich people live—they have 
money to have it that way.”’ ‘We would 
like to have it clean too but we have no 
money, and the big boys at the city hall 
won’t clean down here.’”’ The so-called 
“dirty foreigner’? is not so complacent 
about the dirt in which he lives as some 
would have us think. Many of them 
came from clean villages and farms and 
abhor the conditions under which they 
are forced to live in our cities. 


The best scores in this phase of the study 
were made in regard to the values and 
necessity for education, and in regard to 
the principles of sanitation and hygiene. 
The campaign by public and educators 
along these two lines is ee ring fruit as 
the scores showed. Most children seem ed 
to know why schools were supported at 
public expense, why it was g& ood to get 
much education, what kind of schools 
were available. They were also well up 
on health and sanitation. 





1 
I 


cr 


As stated earlier this brief paper can 
only present a few highlights. Omitting 
further discussion of results, material or 
method used, the following brief conclusions 
may be given. 


1. Causes of difference in information 
between races cr nationalities were almost 
never due to race or nationality, but to 
economic or social status. 


2. The best known and the least known 
facts were the same for all groups, white, 
colored, Jew, or Christian. This indicates 
that the sources of information are probably 
about alike for most children. 


3. The newspapers and the movies were 
the chief sources of information, the 
home and the school not seeming to have 


Two points they emphasized are of. 


as much influence in stamping in facts. 

4. Though many of the results are 
startling and many bad influences were to 
be seen, the results in the main were very 
encouraging. Children have picked up, 
along with the bad, much good and valu- 
able information. 


5. Probably most important of all was 
the clear indication that we could really 
teach much more than we do at present. 
Children are learning much outside of 
school which we have deferred in school as 
too hard or too advanced. The school can 
well consider **e matter of getting down 

» ‘brass tacks’’ in these fields of informa- 
tion much earlier than they have. 
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Department of Rural Schools 


J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, EDITOR 


Greetings to Kentucky’s rural teachers 
and all others interested in the develop- 
ment of rural Kentucky! To ‘‘address”’ 
the members of the K. E. A. and the 
readers of their new JOURNAL is a privilege 
to be coveted. However, no one editor, 
scribe, correspondent or reporter can make 
this Department a success. The writer, 
therefore, desires the earnest, active co- 
operation and hearty, sympathetic support 
of fellow-laborers in this field. 


Until the work of the various depart- 
ments is organized and the duties of associ- 
ate editors prescribed, one may be ex- 
pected to trespass upon the territory of 
another. For example, subject matter 
suitable for the Department of County 
Superintendence, Secondary Education, 
Elementary Education of Needs from the 
Field might be equally appropriate ma- 
terial for the Department of Rural Schools, 
and vice versa. Our co-workers in the 
rural field throughout the State are re- 
spectfully invited—yea, earnestly requested 
to send us brief reports of progressive 
movements and worth while happenings in 
their respective communities. May we 
thus make this a live department bristling 
with good news and snappy contributions 
that will inform one community as to 
what’s doing in others. If you have some 
plan, invention, device, game, method, 
discovery, entertainment, or other incentive 
to better conditions, “‘pass it on.’’ Those 
of less training, experience or initiative 
may be inspired to attempt and to attain 
higher standards. 


Every county superintendent or other 
administrative officer should have an 
administrative policy. This, however, 
must be determined by his educational 
policy, which depends on the educational 
needs of his county or district. Educa- 


tional needs are governed by educational 
conditions, and they can be ascertained 
only by a patient, careful, comprehensive 
study or survey. 


Not only administrative officers, but 
also teachers in rural schools, large and 
small, should formulate definite, positive, 
constructive and progressive policies and 
programs to guide them in their daily 
activities. This requires time and a 
knowledge of local conditions. Hence, 
longer tenure of office and of service is 
essential. 


With equal time, talent and training, 
she who knows her patrons and pupils 
best can serve her community most 
effectively. Hundreds of teachers who 
began their schools in July or August are 
personally acquainted with nearly every 
man, woman and child in their respective 


districts, while others know but few and. 


care but little. 


The P. T. A. and kindred organizations, 
when properly directed, may be of in- 
estimable value in the promotion of social 
and literary activities. They may be 
utilized also in connection with other 
local agencies in making a _ systematic 
study of one’s educational bailiwick for 
intormation to be used as a basis for the 
desired constructive policy above men- 
tioned. 


County SCHOOL BOARDs. 


In a few days, all our citizens living in 
territory under the jurisdiction of a 
County Board of Education will have an 
opportunity to vote for members of such 
board for the ensuing term. 


The success of Kentucky’s rural schools 
for the next four years will depend largely 
upon the result of this election. 


Whether a voter likes the present 
system or not, it is his sacred duty to cast 
his ballot for the candidate whom he 
regards as qualified for this important 
position. 
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While the present system has not been 
entirely satisfactory in every instance, 
it is the fault of those who administer or 
of those who vote. 


The appointment of school superin- 
tendents by Boards of Education has the 
unqualified endorsement of almost every 
educational authority in America. 


Our school system is a product of growth 
and development through a long period of 
years. In the early stages of its history, 
the office of superintendent was merely 
clerical. About all he had to do was to 
see that the census was taken, certificates 
were granted to those who wanted them 
and checks were issued to those who taught. 


It was, therefore, quite natural that our 
forefathers, looking upon the superin- 
tendent as a kind of bookkeeper or clerk, 
determined either by constitution or legis- 
lative enactment that he should be elected 
by popular vote—just as a county or 
circuit clerk or other political officers. 


Now, that our system has advanced 
beyond that stage, there is no reason 
whatever for filling this position by popular 
election, except that we have been accus- 
tomed to do it in that way, and seme of 
our Kentuckians still clinging to the 
traditions and antiquated systems and 
customs of our fathers fail to give heed to 
the best educational thought of the age. 


Below are a few reasons for believing 
that county superintendents should be 
selected by a Board because of their 
fitness for the work and not elected on a 
political ticket as done for a generation in 
Kentucky. 


1. All of us profess to believe in equal 
educational opportunities for county and 
city children; and no sane man will publicly 
advocate the election of city superintend- 
ents. 


2. There are two reasons why our city 
schools are so far superior to county 
schools, to wit: (a) they spend more 
money for education; (b) they have boards 
of education to appoint their superin- 
tendents upon the basis of efficiency. 


There is no more reason for electing a 
county superintendent than for electing a 
city superintendent or high school principal. 


3. The appointment of county school 
superintendents by Boards of Education 
has the approval of the National Education 
Association, the Kentucky Education 
Association, the National Department of 
Superintendence, the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, civic and busi- 
ness organizations, and in fact, nearly 
every other organized body of citizens 
who have given the question any serious 
and constructive thought. 


4. The Survey Commission refers to the 
1920 Act providing for this system as, 
“One of the few pieces of constructive 
educational legislation to be found in the 
history of the State.” 


5. The Efficiency Commission in its 
report issued January, 1924, says, ‘‘The 
present method of having the county 
superintendent appointed by a Board of 
Education is in line with the best educa- 
tional thought.” 


6. The Federal Bureau of Education, 
which has been under the direction of 
Southern educators for years, makes these 
statements: ‘“(a) the county superin- 
tendent should be appointed by a Board 
to act as its executive officer; (b) under 
the appointive system, men and women 
with more general education and teaching 
experience are selected; (c) it tends to 
equalize educational opportunity and to 
remove the office from partisan politics; 
(d) it permits the selection of a county 
superintendent solely on the basis of his 
training and professional fitness; (e) it 
provides better teachers and longer tenure 
for teachers; (f) comparison of conditions 
before the adoption of the county unit of 
organization and afterwards shows that 
under the new system daily attendance 
increased materially ; the number of children 
finishing the eighth grade increased more 
than fifty per. cent and the high school 
enrollment increased five hundred per 
cent.” 


All teachers and schoc! officials should 
strive to popularize this law. This object 
can be easily obtained if the right men 
and women are elected as members of the 
County Board of Education. 
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Department of Elementary Education 


A. P. TAYLOR, EDITOR. 


: Itis our desire to make this department helpful to elementary teachers of the State. For this 
ae purpose we ask the teachers of the State to lend their aid by describing some methods, projects or 
teaching situations which have been helpful. Such material will be given space in this depart- 


ment.—Editor. 





IMPORTANCE OF ELEMENTARY 
TRAINING. 


To some it seems unnecessary to say 
how important is the period spent in the 
elementary schools. Not only do the 
children acquire the “tools of learning,” 
but they form habits of study and attitude 
which affect greatly all future school 
experience. 


Jesse Newlon, Surerintendent of Denver, 
Colo., Schools, says: “In the elementary 
school are laid foundations in habits and 
attitudes. | Upon the work of the elemen- 
tary school will depend in a large part the 
ability of the child to profit to the utmost 
from the instruction which he receives in 
other schools. If the right habits and 
attitude have been formed, the child is 
ready for the experiences of the schools 
that come after. If incorrect habits and 
attitudes have been formed, corrections 
must be made, if ever at all, at the expense 
of the individual. 


“Furthermore, the elementary school is 
the only institution attended by the great 
majority of the boys and girls who enroll in 
our public schools. The elementary school 


is the great integrating factor in our public 
school system. To this institution come 
children from all conditions of life, of 
native and foreign-born stock, rich and 
poor, to be fused into a homogeneous 
people spiritually and politically. The 
work of no school can be more important.” 


ARE THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IMPORTANT? 


Mrs. M. E. Buncu, 
Principal Seven Hills School, Owensboro. 


One can say without fear of successful 
contradiction that the most important 
factor of branch of our educational system, 
today, is the elementary school. 


It is the foundation of all educational 
efforts. If this foundation is weak, this 
weakness carries on through the high 
schools, universities, and life in general. 


If the statement contains any truth, that 
we are a “sixth-grade nation,” the fault 
evidently is to be found in the elementary 
schools. 


Are we measuring up to our full capacity, 
as teachers and pupils? 


When tests were first given to see where 
the weakness in our system was to be found, 
we were appalled at the things revealed. 
The methods, plans, etc., were not “‘carry- 
ing on,”’ as had been thought. 


A few of the “Rut-ters’”’ were willing to 
pronounce the tests a failure, but those 
who had the interest of the cause at heart 
began a more thorough investigation, 
putting forth every effort to reach a 
higher plane, and eradicating the idea that 
the U. S. was a nation of “sixth graders.” 
What a stigma! What a thrust at the 
elementary schools! 
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| History and Civics 
Teachers 


Send “or Your Copy 





A ‘complete text- 
book of methods for 
teaching citizenship 
through Current 
Events. 


The book contains: 
I. The purpose of Current Events teaching. 
II. Selecting the Current Events text. 
III. Simple and effective methods. 
IV. Holding pupils’ interest. 
V. The socialized recitation. 
VI. Debates, games and contests. . 
Sent free to principals and teachers of His- 
tory, Civics and Current Events, Use the 
blank below. Price to others, twenty-five 


cents. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, INC. 
Dept. 20, Columbus, Ohio 
Please send me a free copy of your new book, “‘The 
Teaching of Current Events." I enclose four cents in 
stamps to cover mailing costs. 
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State-Adopted Readers for Kentucky 


The Elson Readers 
Basal 


BOOK SEVEN, seventh grade...$0.86 
512 pages, cloth 

BOOK EIGHT, eighth grade.... 
544 pages, cloth 


Order from 





.86 


Central School Supply 
Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 





Scott, Foresman and Company, 


Publishers of the Lake Texts 
for Schools and Colleges 


623 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 




















What good have the tests done? First 
they have standardized the work to a 
great extent. The teacher in remoter 
districts may use these tests and compare 
her work with any school she may desire. 
Second, it shows the weak places in the 
instruction given, thereby enabling one to 
bridge these places by giving more time 
and attention to this particular subject 
rather than drilling on things the pupils 
already know. Third, it makes classification 
possible and easier by homogeneous group- 
ing. This one phase has been a boon to 
the teacher. The high schools and uni- 
versities, especially, have ten classes to 
deal with, while the elementary schools 
have the masses. This homogeneous group- 
ing is one panacea for all troubles of like 
nature. The advantages are legion. It 
aids the stronger pupil to advance faster; 
avoids the formation of careless habits; 
develops leadership and solves most prob- 
lems of discipline. 


The slow pupils also gain by not being 
overshadowed by the brighter lights; it 














aids in “finding one’s self,” it furnishes 
ample opportunity to cultivate habits of 
co-operation, self-reliance and _ inititative. 


’Tis true this grouping calls for more 
effort on the part of the teacher, but it 
pays in results: ‘‘He teaches best who 
serves best.” 


The work of the elementary teacher is 
to give each his portion in due season; to 
create a thirst for knowledge and the 
better things of life; to build a fire in the 
heart-life of each boy and girl, that will 
burn and lure till they have given their 
very best to the world. Only people are 
destroyed who lack knowledge and are 
wanting in vision. 


To the elementary teachers, especially, 
dces it behoove us to follow the advice of 
him who said— 


“Bite off more than you can chew and 
chew it. 

Plan out more than you can do, and do it. 

Hitch your wagon to a star, take a seat, 
and there you are.” 
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Solve Your Primary Number Difficulties 


By the Use of 


DRILL CARDS— 


FOUNDATION NUMBER WORK 


Sets 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
By LOU BELLE STEVENS 


Supervisor of Primary Arithmetic, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
and the 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
By STEVENS and VanSICKLE 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


(Accompanying The Pilot Arithmetics) 


The Pilot Arithmetics, Books One and Two and the Teachers’ Manual, 
have been adopted by the Kentucky State Textbook Commission. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Department of County Superintendents 


L. L. RUDOLPH, EDITOR. 


NOTE—The only reason for the existence of a County Superintendents’ Section in the K. E. A. Journal 
is that the work of the superintendents be strengthened} and be made to fit more logically into a general program 


for the improvement of Education in the State. 


Just how well the section performs that function will depend 


upon the use we make of it as a clearing-house for the best ideas and practices of the day. It is intended that 


this section be entirely democratic. 


It 1s hoped that each superintendent will contribute news from his county 


and will keep an eye open to the progress in the other counties of the State.—Editor. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK. 


One of the problems of the rural school 
superintendent is to keep the _ public 
informed about the schools. In this way, 
and this way alone, can we hope to main- 
tain the active interest and constructive 
support of the patrons. 


American Education Week affords one 
of the best means of acquainting the people 
with the schools. It has its first advantage 
in affording a time for directing our efforts 
specifically toward publicity. In the sec- 
ond place it is advantageous in that 
material has been collected and programs 
have been prepared for our use in its 
observance. The success of the week in 
any county will depend largely upon the 
leadership of the superintendent. Dis- 
tributing the programs among the schools 
and suggesting the observance of the week 
will not suffice. The local press should be 
used to announce the approaching week 
and its program. Letters to teachers 
should boost the week and give suggestions 
as to adapting the program to local needs. 
If possible special programs should be 
arranged and special speakers should be 
engaged. 


The observance of American Education 
Week need not interfere with the regular 
school work. In fact, the week can be 
observed by appropriate programs for the 
opening exercises each morning and by 
special programs at night and on Saturday. 


There is no doubt that American Educa- 
tion Week can be made a potent factor in 
arousing and maintaining school interest in 
any county in the State. 


A Project IN SUPERVISION 
A unique project in supervision is being 


worked out in Calloway, Graves and Mar- 
shall Counties by the Murray Normal 


School. Thirty-five teachers who are now 
teaching in the rural schools in these 
counties are enrolled in an extension class 
in practice teaching. Miss Pearle Jordan 
who is in charge of the work visits each 
teacher one-half day ineach month. These 
visits are followed up by group conferences 
once per month in each county. Thus 
far the project has been an outstanding 
success. 


News ITEMs. 


Superintendent Broach of Calloway 
County held a teachers’ meeting October 
10th. A good attendance was reported. 
One of Mr. Broach’s objectives this year 
is the improvement of the teaching of 
reading. 


Superintendent Mamie Y. Fergerson of 
Livingston County will have a teachers’ 
meeting on October 17th. Mrs. Fergerson 
reports exceptionally good attendance this 
year. 


Superintendent T. W. Skinner of Mercer 
County is interested in creating public 
sentiment in favor of putting over a con- 
structive program of educational legisla- 
tion at our next general assembly. 


County superintendents in the First 
District are making an effort to secure 100 
per cent enrollment of their teachers in the 
First District Educational Association this 
year. Eight counties enrolled 100 per 
cent last year. This year the slogan is 
“One hundred per cent for the district.” 


Superintendent Bennett of Graves 
County reported a schedule of seven 
Community Fairs in his County. These 
fairs were to be held at Lowes, Cuba, 
Wingo, Water Valley, Farmington, Sym- 
sonia and Fairbanks. 
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Superintendent Curtsinger of Carlisle 
County held a county fair the first week 
in October. The program was featured 
with a school parade and exhibits of school 
work. All schools in the county were 
present in the parade except two. An 
unusual interest marked the entire pro- 
gram. 


Superintendent J. R. Meador of Breckin- 
ridge County has tendered his resignation 
as County Superintendent and will accept 
a position with the Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Columbus, Ohio. 
Superintendent Meador assumes his new 
duties November ist. He has been un- 
usually successful in school administration 
and the people of Breckinridge County 
will miss him greatly. 


NELSON CouNTY COMPLETES A 
CONSOLIDATED BUILDING. 


An eight-room brick veneered consoli- 
dated school building has just been com- 
pleted at Boston, in Nelson County. The 





Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 
Properly Equipped School. They 
Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 
They Are Made Only by the 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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consolidation was voted by the people of 
Boston, Petersburg and Littlebrick dis- 
tricts in 1921. The present building is the 
result of a bond issue recently voted by 
the consolidated district. The school 
employs six teachers, two in the high school 
and four in the grades. This is Nelson 
County’s first consolidated school and the 
people are justly proud of it. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR MEMBERS. 


F Assist us in securing reduced postage on the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL by filling 


out in own handwriting the membership application below. 
Under second class mailing privileges it will require less 


issue to mail the JOURNAL. 


It now costs $200 per 


than half of this sum. The Post Office Department demands the signature of 
each member to insure genuineness of subscription combined with the membership 
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Book Reviews 


DEAN WM. S. TAYLOR, EDITOR. 


Mental Tests and the Classroom 
Teacher, by Virgil E. Dickson, World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1923, pp. 231. 


The purpose of book, as stated by the 
author in this preface, is three-fold: (1) 
Why mental tests are needed; (2) What 
they are like; (3) How they can be made 
most useful. This purpose the author has 
strictly adhered to throughout the book. 


As the title signifies, this is a book for 
the classroom teacher, and as such is free, 
as far as possible, from purely technical 
matter of a statistical nature, is very 
simple, but best of all is practical. Doctor 
Dickson believes that the teacher should 
know the theory on which mental tests are 
founded, how to give them, and also how 
to interpret and use the information that 
they supply. 


Dr. Dickson evinces a firm belief in 
mental tests, yet his faith is sane and 
unblinded. Much irrevocable harm has 
been done by following results of tests too 
slavishly. Recognizing the many possibili- 
ties or errors, he urges teachers always to 
check results, and seek reasons for any 
discrepancies that may appear. For the 
person who is still doubtful as to the 
benefits derived from the use of tests, Dr. 
Dickson gives convincing argument with 
many interesting statistics as proof; for 
the over-enthusiast, he advises caution; 
and for the sane believer, he strengthens 
his belief. 


What Education Has the Most Worth? 
by Charles F. Thwing, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1924; 225 pages. 


It considers the forces and relations 
belonging to nature and also those belong- 
ing to man. It takes up the individual, 
explaining how each of his possessions as 
an individual makes its contribution to his 
education, and how the training or up- 


building of each makes education more 
worth while. Those parts taken up in 
detail are: The body, the mind, the heart, 
the will, the conscience, the sense of beauty 
and the sense of religion. None of these 
can be overlooked or neglected if education 
is to be most worth while. 


Four things must be considered in 
education. Is it being obtained for the 
individual, for the community, for com- 
munity and individual or for permanency? 
In the community must be considered the 
family, the state, society, and the church. 
With this in mind the content of education 
was discussed and the forces, the teachers, 
the newspaper, general reading, travel and 
human association are dealt with briefly. 
Education with these forces, with these 
aims and training the mind, body, heart, 
conscience, will and the senses is the 
education that is of the most worth. 


Course in Arithmetic for Teachers 
and Teachers’ Training Classes by 
James Robert Overman, Lyons and Carna- 
ham, Publishers, 1925, number of pages 
376. 


This is the second book put out by this 
author. It completes what he means to 
be a course for teachers. He furnishes 
with these books a syllabus which is very 
helpful in studying them. In this book 
may be found a thorough review of the 
principles of arithmetic and suggestions for 
presenting them to the child in the most 
interesting way. 


The problems given are of a practical 
nature, and will be useful to the child in 
his everyday life. As an example of this, 
let us look at problem two on page 281. 
This is a problem about the family budget. 
Such problems as this are of a practical 
nature and should be known by all children. 
This is only one of the many good things 
under the ‘‘Arithmetic of the Home.” 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


The report of Dr. John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, on the 
public schools for the year 1924 is a most 
interesting document. Figures presented 
in the report reveal the fact that 24,076,000 
children attended the public schools, quite 
an army even in these days of world wars. 
Dr. Tigert’s figures were based on returns 
from 44 states. They also showed that in 
1924 there were 29,346,000 of school age, or 
more than 2.5 per cent more than in 1922. 
According to the figures it is necessary to 
provide school room facilities for an ad- 
ditional 837,000 children. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; 
if we work upon brass, time will efface it; 
if we rear temples, they will crumble into 
dust; but if we work upon immortal souls, 
if we imbue them with principles, with the 
fear of God and love of fellow men, we 
engrave on those tables something which 
brightens all eternitv—DANiEL WEBSTER. 








Teachers’ Books 


PRACTICAL TEACHING (Book One) . . $2.00 


By Dr. C. A. McMurry 
George Peabody College 


Method and Material for Teaching Four 
Large Projects in Geography 





A Manual giving lesson plans for using four 
organized projects on water power, irri- 
gation, a canal, and a gulf port. 


“The most stimulating exposition of project 
teaching that I have seen.” 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL ...... $2.00 


By C. R. Foster 
Assoc. Supt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








“Sane, helpful, practical’’ 
pportune suggestions and plans for carry- 
ing on progressive school programs 
without overburdening either pupils or 


teachers. 
“The best expression I can think of for 
Supt. Foster’s book is—‘It works.’” 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 














OUR ADVERTISERS. 


To Members of the K. E. A.: 


Officers of the Kentucky Education Association seek only clean and reliable 
advertising for the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. Nothing of a “fake” 
nature will be accepted so far as we are able to censure applications for space. 
The advertiser makes possible this publication and is entitled toa fair con- 
sideration by our members when in the market for the products advertised 
herein. Our members are therefore urged to give preference to those who 
use these pages for advertising purposes, and are requested to mention the 
JOURNAL when writing our advertisers. 
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Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


“An Institution with a Soul’’ 





Second Term Opens February 1, 1926 


ESTABLISHED BY THE STATE OF KENTUCKY FOR THE PREPARA- 
TION OF TEACHERS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 
BOTH RURAL AND CITY 


Free Tuition 
Faculty composed of College and University Trained Teachers; nearly 
3,000 students enrolled last year. 


Standard College Courses leading to A. B. and B.S. degrees. Recog- 
nized by leading Colleges and Universities in America. 

















Administration Building. 


The Training of Efficient Teachers. 

EMPHASIZES: Vocational Courses for Teachers of Agriculture and Home Economics. 
Extension and Correspondence Work for Teachers in Service. 
Physical Education and Athletic Sports to train for Coaching Work, 
for both men and women. 
Preparing Teachers of Public School Music, Piano and Voice. 
Strong Courses in Manual Arts Preparing for Supervision Work. 


Expenses Very Low 


Modern, well supervised Home for Girls, splendid moral and religious 
atmosphere. 


Send for copies of the recent issue of Teachers College Heights and the 
new Catalog. They will give full information concerning everything. 
Mailed free on application. 


Address, 


H. H. CHERRY, President 


BOWLING GREEN KENTUCKY 
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How About Your 
Heating Equipment? 




















Five reasons why you should in- 


vest ina HART HEATER. 


(1) This Heater can be placed on the 
floor—no basement is required. 


(2) It will heat the schoolroom to a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees F. in less than Ae 
an hour after building the fire. 


(3) It ventilates the room by causing an ? 
entire change of air at least four times 
each hour. 


(4) It costs less than a basement furnace 
and uses less fuel than an ordinary 
stove. 


(5) It is manufactured right here in 
Louisville. 


Descriptive catalog sent upon request 





Central School Supply Co. 


(Incorporated) 


311-313 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 

















